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il 659 > The Last Voyage 
of the Aviso San Miguel Archangel 


by J. A. Ruth 


t’s the dead of night. The San Miguel Archangel 
weighs anchor and slips out of Havana’s harbor, 
gliding under the steep, black mass of El Morro 
fortress. English ships lurk over the horizon, and 
English spies are everywhere. The Archangel 
must be far out to sea, beyond the blockade by sunrise. 
To slip past enemies waiting offshore, Captain Ortalaca 
orders all lanterns extinguished. No saluting cannonades 
will mark this departure, no sumptuous feasts ashore. 
Stealthily, Ortalaca steers into the darkness of night. Free 
of the harbor, the Archangel heels to the wind, and is quickly 
captured by the Gulf Stream’s steady northern pull. 


The stopover in Havana has been short after the ten- 
day run from Cartagena—just long enough to let off a 
few officials and take on provisions for the long crossing 
to Spain. Under extreme pressure from the Viceroy’s man, 
Captain Juan de Ortalaca moves swiftly. A sizable bonus 
awaits him if he makes the crossing in record time. He 
will sail with the flood. 


Juan Ramirez de Miranda is the courier of the Count 
of Alba de Liste, Viceroy of Peru. A month earlier, Juan 
Ramirez arrived in Portobello, Panama from Peru. He 
lost no time in chartering a ship—Captain Ortalaca’s 

Archangel. Juan Ramirez carries sealed letters for 
King Phillip IV of Spain—letters of pressing political and 
economic import to the Empire. These documents must 
not fall into enemy hands. A more important cargo, how- 
ever, is the Royal treasure—many heavy chests of silver 
and gold, so many chests that dozens must be stowed 
topsides on the Archangel, wedged under open skies be- 
tween the cannon of the upper deck. In normal times, it 
would be insane to transport such treasure on a single, 
small ship such as the Archangel. The Spanish flota alone 
would carry such riches. But these are troubled times. 


J.A. Ruth is the marine field archaeologist and current site 
manager of the Jupiter Inlet Wreck Site. 
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An aviso much like the San Miguel Archangel 


English spies are everywhere 


The English fleet is very powerful in the West Indies 
since the Royal navy settled permanently in Jamaica in 
1656. In the 17th century, once-mighty Spain, weakened 
by war in Europe, lacks the ships, guns, and sailors to 
field a fleet that can stand up to the English. But flota or 
no, Spain desperately needs the money from her colonial 
possessions. Treasure from the Indies has become the life- 
blood of the kingdom. Anything that disrupts the flow of 
treasure threatens Spain’s power. The English are un- 
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The Archangel will make 


arun for it 


Encrusted coins, as found by author. 


A 5-lb., 22K gold bar worth between $34-40,000 alongside recovered Coins from Archangel after cleaning. 
silverware. 
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~ : 
Author with half a day’s recovery at modern day “Jega.” Page from a 16th-century Spanish ships log. 
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aware that the Spanish will put treasure on small, fast ships 
such as a aviso, a well-armed and seaworthy vessel. The 
fateful decision is taken—the treasure is loaded on the San 
Miguel Archangel. Sailing at night without escort, the 
Archangel will make a run for it. 

To charter the Archangel, Juan Ramirez paid out an 
outlandish sum—fully 5100 pesos in gold and silver. In so 
doing, he dashed the plans and hopes of countless mer- 
chants and wayfarers in Portobello and later, Cartagena. 
Frantic, seeking to board the Archangel, they crowded the 
wharves, jostling with their bundles amidst piles of cargo. 
Merchants wringing their hands in despair pled to get a 
berth, begged to send just one chest of goods. 

To all these entreaties, Captain 
Ortalaca turned a deaf ear. His ship was 
loaded to the beams with chests—all 
cabins occupied by Juan Ramirez, 
his friends, associates and their 
families. Nobility and money 
always command priority. Al- 
though at times arrogant, of- 
ten demanding, the nobility 
paid well. Then too, a char- 
tered voyage is advantageous. 
Captain Ortalaca need not put 
up with the bother or anxiety 
of collecting payment from doz- 
ens of merchants and wayfarers. 
Still, the plight of his countrymen 
moved his heart, and he looked to God 
to smite the English, who brought such 
misery upon these good people. Surveying the sea of 
disappointed faces gathered on the wharf below, he prayed 
to God to punish the English. 


Dawn breaks with the Archangel running ahead of a 
strong wind making good time through the saw-toothed 
reefs of the Florida Straits, always the most perilous stretch 
on the voyage home. Beyond 
this hazard lies the wide open 
sea and clear sailing to Spain. 

Alone in his cabin, Juan 
Ramirez replays in his mind 
the recent scandals, politics, 
conspiracies and intrigues of 
his beloved Peru. So much 
history, so much to explain, 
so much uncertainty. 

King Phillip knows nothing of the death of the Count 
of Salvatierra, former Viceroy of Peru. The Count died 
suddenly three months earlier. His end came just weeks 
after an investigation of the Count’s affairs by a Royal 
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The Spanish Colonial Empire 
teetered on the brink of 
financial ruin 


Commission. True, the findings of the Commission are 
still secret, but rumors abound that the contents of the 
sealed documents Juan Ramirez carries will unleash out- 
rage and scandal in Seville. 

And what of the new Viceroy, Don Luis Henriquez 
de Guzman, Count of Alba de Liste? As he lay on his 
berth, Juan Ramirez pondered his mission and his fu- 
ture. Certainly, the Viceroy de Liste had acted without 
royal sanction. Responding to Peru’s financial woes that 
stemmed from the Potosi mint scandal of 1649, the Vice- 
roy had taken it upon himself to open his own mint in 
Lima in early 1659. Never before had any Viceroy dared 
take such action without the King’s ap- 
proval, or without at least consult- 

ing the King’s privy council. 
Clearly, the Viceroy had seri- 
ously violated state protocol, 
ammunition for the Vice- 
roy’s many rivals at Court. 

How would Phillip view 

his Viceroy’s mint in Lima? 

To either defame or de- 
fraud the King’s coinage 
was serious. The law of the 
day brought the death pen- 
alty for those convicted. Per- 
haps, thought Juan Ramirez, 
his own future, as a messenger 
of such news, hung in the balance 
Se as well. 
aoe “Would the King understand, condone 
and support his new Viceroy?” Juan Ramirez 
wondered. He would, of course, carry out the Viceroy’s 
commission as best he could, but with King Phillip, one 
could never be sure. As instructed, he would inform the 
King of the financial chaos that prevailed throughout 
the realm when the Count of Alba de Liste assumed his 
office. Following the scandal of ‘49, the gruesome pub- 
lic executions of the Mint 
Master, Chief Assayer and 
30 others at Potosi (some 
said to protect higher-ups) 
sent shockwaves through- 
out the kingdom. The 
value of coinage plum- 
meted.' Following this, a 
series of disasters plagued 
the treasure fleets in the 
mid-1650’s virtually stopping the flow of treasure for sev- 
eral years. There was the Capitana, wrecked on an 
Ecuadorean reef in 1654, its treasure lost. Then, two 
years later, the Maravillas sank in the Bahamas, a costly 
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disaster of equal proportions.? What 
with scandals and shipwrecks, the 
Spanish Colonial Empire teetered on 
the brink of financial ruin. Surely, 
therefore, the King must understand. 
With so little coinage in circulation, 
no guidance from Spain, the flow of 
commerce in disarray, the Viceroy de 
Liste had to act decisively. To stave off 
a disaster, he created the new mint. 

Had it worked? Yes, Juan 
Ramirez plans to tell the King. Com- 
merce boomed, confidence in the new 
coinage soared. The Viceroy was a 
hero throughout Peru, applauded in 
the streets of Lima.* 


a dazzling collection 
of exquisite jewels 
and sold objects 


crafted by the finest 
goldsmiths in Lima. 


But, ever the cautious subject, the 
Viceroy de Liste was not about to 
take any chances, push his luck too 
far. Phillip IV, he knew, thrived on 
flattery and showered favors upon 
those who shamelessly toadied. The 
more vulgar and obsequious the pe- 
titioner, the better. This uppermost in 
his mind, the Viceroy had allowed 
Juan Ramirez to peek into the finely 
crafted chest that contained the 
Viceroy’s personal gifts to the King. 
Nestled inside, protected by triple 
locks, was a dazzling collection of ex- 
quisite jewels and gold objects crafted 
by the finest goldsmiths in Lima. 
Each precious piece was unique, de- 
signed to please His Majesty and 
arouse the envy of his courtiers. 

Only after presenting these riches 
to the King himself, along with many 
sacks of silver coins from the general 
revenues, the Potosi mint and wreck 
in Ecuador, was Juan Ramirez to even 
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mention the new mint in Lima. The | § 
Viceroy had been most exact in his @ 


choice of words: “Your Majesty,” 
Juan Ramirez was to say, “I have 
the pleasure of announcing the 
opening of the new Royal Mint of 
Lima by decree of the Viceroy...to 


alleviate the suffering of your sub- 
jects and to fill the coffers of your 


Majesty’s Royal Treasury...” 


Nor was Juan Ramirez likely e 
to forget the Viceroy’s final words | 


on this subject: “Juan Ramirez, the 
nature of your mission is most deli- 
cate in nature—the future of the 
kingdom depends on your success. 
Whatever you do—guard this chest 
with your life. Do not come back if 
it be lost!” 

Juan Ramirez had another 
worry as well—the importunities of 
the Countess of Salvatierra, widow 
of the former Viceroy of Peru. Be- 
fore he left Peru, she had entrusted 
him with several chests of gold and 
silver, a huge fortune, though reput- 
edly a mere fraction of her vast 
wealth. Until the Countess could her- 
self return with the remains of her 
late husband for burial in his beloved 
Seville, there was much to do. Her 
detailed instructions called for a mau- 
soleum to be built of fine Italian 
marble, large enough to accommo- 
date the Count, and later, the Count- 
ess herself. Juan Ramirez brought 
gold and silver for restoration of the 
Salvatierra holdings, neglected these 
12 years—the replanting of vineyards 
and orchards, the purchase of new 
household furnishings, linens and tap- 
estries from Holland—even money to 
build a ballroom to entertain the hun- 
dreds of guests expected at the galas 
and banquets which the Countess 
had already scheduled for her return. 
And more. Frescoes and portraits 
must be commissioned to adorn ceil- 
ings and walls, and silversmiths com- 
missioned to craft no less than one 
hundred exquisite place settings. 

In addition to its priceless cargo, 


the Archangel, at the last moment, 
loaded two more chests of treasure 
transhipped from Cartagena destined 
for the Casa de Contratacién. 


a tropical storm 
swirls—moving 
slowly northwest 


The Archangel slips swiftly 
northward. Several hundred miles to 
the east, a tropical storm swirls— 
moving slowly northwest. By mid- 
morning, the Archangel’s 120 passen- 
gers and crew sight the “The Mar- 
tyrs” (the Florida Keys) a string of 
islands stretching out across the iri- 
descent turquoise waters like so 
many scattered emeralds. 

A slight haze obscures the morn- 
ing sun, the wind flags. The Archan- 
gel rolls in long swells. 

By noon, the winds die down al- 
together. The Archangel drifts north 
on the Gulf Stream through the heat, 
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the heavy air unusually humid for October, oppres- 
sive and sultry. Then, towards dusk, blowing slowly 
from the north, the wind freshens, gusting to 10-20 
knots. The ship pitches about on ever larger swells. 

As darkness falls, the crew lights lanterns and 
battens the hatches. Raindrops drum on the water. 
The storm closes fast, sheets of water drench the 
hands as they wrestle to reef the sails. The wind 
shifts, now blowing east-northeast, kicking the seas 
to frightening heights. The Archangel sails well 
south of Cape Canaveral, too far away to return to 
Havana. Danger looms on all sides—hidden shoals 
and threatening reefs. Captain Ortalaca has no 
choice but to head his ship into the storm and ride 
it Out. 

A stinging wind whips the rain, blinding the 


Pieces of eight recovered from wreck. 


watch. The gale bears down with an earsplitting scream. The 
deafening roar drowns out Ortalaca’s frantic orders. Mad, froth- 
ing waves crash relentlessly across the bow of the ship, tossing it 
about like a toy. Lashed by the salt spray, Captain Ortalaca 


stands at the wheel and prays. 


With night, the winds reach hurricane force. Mountainous 
waves of 30 feet and more lift the vessel up, and drop it into 
deep roiling troughs. Horizontal rain blown by vicious winds 
rips at the sails, shredding the canvas, cracking the mast, and 


sweeping seamen into the tormented sea. 


Sea salvage—pottery sherds, obsidian hand tool, ship’s spike, musket balls, coins. 


Juan Ramirez huddles below, 
guarding the Viceroy’s chest. A giant 
wave smashes the windows of the 
stern castle. Water surges through the 
cabins. Juan Ramirez rocks amid the 


Water surges through 
the cabins 


stench of putrid lamp smoke and 
vomit. Babies howl, men curse and cry 
oaths, women scream, and the priest 
crosses himself. 

Then, of a sudden, the rolling and 
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Babies howl, men curse and 
cry oaths, women scream 


SEES aise! 


pitching ceases. Through the shrieking wind, waves can be 
heard breaking. Ortalaca sends a crewman above decks to 
scout. He reports that the Archangel is aground, beached 
on a sandbar. 

Juan Ramirez seizes this opportunity to 
confront the Captain. He demands a 
longboat to ferry him and four compan- 
ions ashore. Ortalaca refuses. A small 
boat will quickly swamp in such a sea. 
Not to be denied, Juan Ramirez 
shoulders the ship’s master aside. 
Dragging the Viceroy’s chest, the 
five men clamber aboard a 
longboat, miraculously still in its 
davis, and cast off. In horror, Cap- 
tain Ortalaca watches as a wave lifts 
the longboat high, holds it briefly 
aloft, then smashes it to pieces against 
the hull of the Archangel. As lightning 
flashes, he catches a glimpse of Juan 
Ramirez, eyes stretched wide with fear, still 
clutching the Viceroy’s chest as a violent sea 
drags him down. He disappears without a trace, 
and with him the hopes of a kingdom. 


the body of the priest tumbles 
grotesquely in the surf 


=e 


The storm rages throughout the night. The Archan- 
gel shudders under repeated blows, as one wave after 
another breaks athwart her deck. To those within, it’s as 
if an angry giant pounds on the hull. The wind screams 
ever louder—a chorus of fiends out of hell. The ship’s 
carpenter reports water eight palms deep in the hold— 
and rising. Seams rupture. Water gushes freely into the 
hold. Aware the hull will shatter at any moment, Captain 
Ortalaca orders passengers and crew to the deck. 

Many scramble up, but as many refuse, paralyzed in 
fear even as the water rises around them. Those who 
make it topsides grope along the deck on hands and 
knees, clutching cannon, broken masts, railings, anything 
at all, holding on for dear life as tons of water roll over 
them and the dying ship. It’s every man for himself. 
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The end comes swiftly as a huge wave rises, curls 
and breaks over the stern, wrenching the poop and castle 
asunder. Heavy beams fly apart, the foredeck and the 
bow break free of the hull, carrying 60 panicked passen- 
gers and crew towards the shore. On the lower deck and 
stern, treasure chests and burlap sacks burst open, spill- 
ing forth coins and bullion like seeds from a ripe pod. 
Wrenched up and down by powerful waves the hull at 
last buckles and cracks open spewing forth a carpet of 

silver and gold as the wild surf washes it to- 
ward shore. 

Clinging to the rear deck, 
Diego Garcia, the navigator, 
is sucked down by a giant 
wave. Recalling the 
nightmare, he writes 
about it later in “Mi- 
raculous Deliverance 
from the Tempest and 
the Jaws of the Terrible 
Cannibals of Florida.” 
Surfacing, he looks 
around to find the wa- 
ter thick with thrashing 
bodies. He has to punch 
his way free from clutching 
hands, and dive repeatedly to 
avoid jagged pieces of the wreck. At 
times, he is swept two or three fathoms underwa- 
ter, and thinks his head will burst from the pain. After 

endless hours, the sea throws him ashore. 

On the beach, Diego drags his bruised and battered 
body inland to collapse in a swoon, spent. 

The deck, with its human cargo of 60 terrified pas- 
sengers, still bobs toward shore. It never arrives. On the 
way, it slams against a rock ledge and splits apart—spill- 
ing bodies, cannon, and treasure sacks tumbling into the 
seething surf. A murderous undertow sucks those not 
pinned down under heavy beams and plummeting can- 
non back out to sea. At length, a mere handful of bat- 
tered and bleeding survivors stagger from the breakers. 
The Archangel is no more. 

The gray dawn casts its dim light across a beach that 
looks like a battlefield, strewn with boxes, barrels, tim- 
bers—and the dead. Diego Garcia surveys the awful de- 
struction while looking for survivors. Nearby, the body 
of the priest tumbles grotesquely in the surf. He comes 
upon a sprawled Captain Ortalaca, moaning, his face in 
the sand, a terrible gash on the side of his head. He runs 
for help, but when Diego returns, the Captain is dead. 

Anguish overwhelms Diego as he looks upon the 
bloodied face of his friend. Then, through his tears, 
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he senses the presence of others. He is surrounded, not by survivors 
like himself, but men of another race. His grief turns to shock. 
Before him towers a naked man, olive-skinned, lines and dots 
covering his body from head to belly in a swirl of tattoos. A bone 
pierces his nostrils. As Diego peers into these black eyes and struggles 
to rise, a sharp blow to the head from an obsidian axe sends him 
sprawling. Pinned down, a dozen hands strip the trousers from his 
bruised and battered legs. Diego is a prisoner of Jegay, the cannibal 
king of the Ays." 


Diego is a prisoner of Jegay, 


the cannibal king of the Ays 


—— 


Learning of the disaster in February 1660, the Countess 
Salvatierra collapses in her room and weeps. The Archangel’s loss is 
an intolerable setback to her social agenda. She will have to totally 
rewrite her lengthy instructions. Meanwhile, across the Plaza of 
Lima, a deep gloom settles over the palace. For the Viceroy Alba de 
Liste the loss of the Archangel and his lavish gifts to the King is 
devastating—a catastrophe beyond all measure. Can he recreate his 
letter to King Phillip? Dictating to his scribe, he struggles for words, 
dreading the worst, certain that his rivals 
in Spain have already ruined him. ‘) 

In Cadiz, home port of the Archangel, 
news of the disaster arrives in July of 1660 
with the Havana aviso. It spreads quickly 
throughout town. As so many times be- 
fore, church bells peel their dreadful toll 
for the sons and daughters of Spain lost at 
sea. The harbor master arrives to read off 
the names of the survivors. Only thirty-three men and one woman 
survive. Eighty-seven are dead. 

The dispatch from St. Augustine, Florida, via Havana, contains 
a brief summary of what little is known about the fate of the Arch- 
angel, and pays tribute to the “daring and valiant” man, Juan 
Sanchez de Urica, a sergeant major of the Presidencia de Florida, 
who rescued the survivors. 

The parchment, dated May, 10 1660, states in part: “Juan 
Sanchez de Urica who served for 30 years in Florida on land and at 
sea...was the commander of the soldiers that went and recovered 
the people of the ship... which went down off the coast of Florida in 
the area they name ‘Jega’ and they were in the hands of the Indians 
who had taken all their clothes and he brought them to Havana...” 

A report of the incident submitted later by Sgt. Major Juan 
Sanchez de Urica, himself, wastes no words, stating simply: “The 
1659 Tierra Firme aviso struck the coast at Jega, the Indians stripped 
the thirty-three survivors and were about to eat them when rescue 
arrived. Nothing was salvaged and no trace of the vessel remains.” ‘© 
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NOTES: 


(1) The Potost Mint Master, Felipe Ramirez de 
Arellano, was arrested and executed in 1649 along with 
his assayer and 30 others found guilty of stealing a per- 
centage of the silver intended for coinage and replacing it 
with copper and tin or underweighting the coins. The 
crime and debasement which took place over a four year 
period between 1644-48, became increasingly brazen and 
was in part uncovered by Chinese silversmiths in Manila 
who were engaged in remelting the coins to make silver 
jewelry for sale in China. Silver was scarce in China and 
considered as valuable as gold. King Phillip [V was alerted 
to the problem when Chinese traders refused coins from 
the Potosi mint and Spanish merchants complained. 

(2) The back to back losses of the “Capitana of the 
South Seas” and the “Maravillas” represent two of the 
greatest shipping losses in history. The value of silver and 
gold lost with the two ships would today be conserva- 
tively valued at over $5 billion. 

(3) The new coins earned the nickname “Lima 
Stars,” after the Star of Bethlehem embossed on each coin. 
The “holy star”, which the magi had followed to the birth- 
place of Jesus, now appeared above the word “LIMA,” a 
sight that raised eyebrows amongst clerics. Viceroy de 
Liste’s audacity went beyond the pale, and Juan Ramirez 
had no doubt that Phillip would soon be hearing from 
the Church of Rome, too. 

(4) The Ays, or Ais Indians, were indigenous to the 
east coast of Florida between Cape Canaveral and Palm 
Beach. The tribe, once numbering in the tens of thou- 
sands, had been reduced to 170 by 1762 when the 20- 
year British occupation of Florida began. They died out 
shortly thereafter. Until the mid 1600s the tribe was hos- 
tile and usually killed shipwreck survivors. After the mid 
1600s it maintained an uneasy truce with the Spaniards 
in St. Augustine who still encouraged them to kill any 
non-Spaniards washed ashore. Their oyster shell midden 
mounds and pottery fragments still litter the coastline of 
Florida today. 

(5) Phillip finally learned about the Lima Mint from 
another source and grew furious. He ordered the minting 
to cease immediately, coin dies destroyed and the mint 
building burned to the ground. All Lima Mint coins al- 
ready in use were pulled from circulation and melted 
down. Viceroy Alba de Liste, in turn, received a severe 
reprimand for “assuming prerogatives reserved solely for 
the King.” He resigned shortly thereafter. 

(6) Today the remains of the Archangel lie scattered 
under 10 to 20 feet of water and 20 feet of sand off of 
modern day Jupiter Inlet. The remains are scattered along 
a concentrated debris trail which ishelieyed to begin about 
* mile offshore and lead straight nag the beach, Out to 
sea, at the end of the trail, buriel some, bere in the sand 
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A Comat at Account 


ee research reveals that the 
silver bar found during Jupiter 
Wreck Site excavations was mani- 
fested to the Chanduy reef wreck, the 
ship which the Count of Salvatierra 
is known to have loaded with con- 
traband treasure. After the ship sank 
off Ecuador, the Count salvaged the 
treasure in the name of the King, 
while underreporting the amount re- 
covered and diverting a goodly por- 
tion into his own accounts. All of the 
“officially salvaged” treasure from 
Chanduy reef had been put on the 
Maravillas, a galleon returning to 
Spain in 1656 which itself was 
wrecked on the north Bahama bank. 
Finding the silver bar at the Jupiter 
site, and it’s identification by serial 
numbers possibly ties the Jupiter 
wreck to the corrupt machinations of 
the Viceroy, Count of Salvatierra. If 
the Count had salvaged this bar of 
silver, he should have returned it to 
the King. 

On the other hand, the Count 
Alba de Liste mounted a second re- 
covery expedition of the Chanduy 
wreck in 1659. Two hundred fifty 
thousand pesos were reported to 
have been recovered in this opera- 
tion. It is possible the silver bar found 
at the Jupiter site was salvaged at this 
time, and found its way aboard the 
Archangel. This, of course, would 
absolve the Count of Salva-tierra of 
having stolen this particular piece of 
treasure, but his other crimes are still 
a matter of record. 


THE WRECK 


J.A. RUTH is the marine field archae- 
ologist and current site manager of the 
Jupiter Inlet Wreck Site. In 1987, Pe- 
ter Leo, a Jupiter Beach lifeguard, first 
discovered several cannon and an- 
chors at this site. Subsequent digging 
in this area produced several thousand Spanish pieces-of-eight, 
gold bars, and one large, 80 pound silver bar. However, signifi- 
cantly, a ballast pile and other artifacts usually found at com- 
plete wreck sites were missing, indicating only a portion of the 
ship (probably the upper deck) had washed ashore. 

The shipwreck itself is almost certainly the remains of the 
San Miguel Archangel, an aviso, or ship used to carry Royal 
correspondence, passengers, and special cargoes for the King 
of Spain and Viceroys. Research in Seville reveals that 33 per- 

sseeesmemeeens sons found stranded at 

S= Jupiter Inlet in 1660, 

then known as “Jega” 

on Spanish charts, 

were survivors of 
Archangel. 

The Archangel is 
documented to have 
been transporting sev- 
eral special chests con- 
taining valuables destined for Phillip IV, King of Spain 1621- 
1665. The Archangel is also believed to have been carrying a 
personal fortune of the Count of Salvatierra, the corrupt and 
scandal-ridden Viceroy of Peru, who died in 1658. Following 
his death, his widow, the Countess, is known to have shipped a 
fortune estimated in the millions to Spain. A shaker box made 
of pewter with the Count’s emblem—the Order of Santiago— 
was found near the shore in 1992. 

Part of this treasure was lost “near Jega” en route to Spain 
in 1659. All the silver coins recovered at the Jupiter Inlet Wreck 
site are dated between 1649 and 1659. 

ie 
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1 996 > The Salvage of the Aviso 
San Miguel Archangel 


The Jupiter Wrecle Excavation, 1996 Season 


by J.A. Ruth 
Field Archaeologist 


he following are excepts from a 

1996 Excavation Report written 

by J.A. Ruth and submitted 
(along with detailed daily log sheets, po- 
sitioning data, base maps, and artifact re- 
covery inventories) to the state of Flor- 
ida’s Bureau of Archaeological Resources 
in Tallahassee: 

The J.W.I. (Jupiter Wreck Inc.) was 
formed in 1988. After acquiring the nec- 
essary permits in 1990, it began excava- 
tion of the Jupiter Inlet Wreck Site in 
Florida, about 10 miles north of Palm 
Beach. 

As our excavation of the Jupiter 
Wreck Site proceeded, it became increas- 
ingly evident to me that we were wasting 
our time searching the inshore area with 
a small boat. By July 1996, after review- 
ing both the salvage history of the site 
and the site’s physical geography, I became 
convinced that by using a larger ship, ca- 
pable of operating further offshore and in 
deeper water, we could improve our chance 
of finding the complete wreck. 
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J.A. Ruth holding one diver’s worth of Spanish coins. Note coquina and 
sulphide encrustation on silver. 
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Salvage History 


Salvage operation brings 
up more treasure, artifacts 


By Jeff Alexander J ited a Research has shown that the 


+ medium-sized dinpatch — boat 

JUPITER — A monthlong sal- a + Wu Bn aviap. could be the Si 

vage operation of a 17th century tacts itch are believed to ave mp on ile 8 “i sata 
n aboard a Spanish car; 

pe ae off the in let TP 1666, x valk lumbia or Mexico to Seville 


shipwreck off Juy "0 ster Inlet ag 


"Thirty-three survivors are be. 


Stories by beachcombers and treasure hunters using 
metal-detectors frequently referred to artifacts found near 
outlet pipes that were part of a beach renourishment 
project during 1995. The source of these discoveries re- 
portedly had to do with a cutter-dredge operating some 
2000 feet offshore. This machine chewed and sucked up 
sand using a cutting blade and pumps. Through a system 
of pipes, this material was forced shoreward and onto 
the beach. 


We w were cliteally able to pick 
any spot, jam our hands 
through a clay layer into the 
coquina stratum, and come up 
with silver pieces-of-eight. 


I interviewed several beachcombers who had found 
artifacts (pieces of iron with coins attached, pewter bottle 
tops, etc) and examined the material. The condition of 
ballast rocks—some smashed in half—and encrusted coin 
clumps—some bent or sliced in half—was indeed consis- 
tent with passage through a cutter-dredge machine. Fur- 
thermore, the coins I examined were not of the normal 
surf and beach variety, but had heavy coquina encrusta- 
tions, indicating prolonged burial beneath the sea floor. 
From all this, I concluded that the head of the cutter- 
dredge crossed over part of the shipwreck’s trail, and even 
possibly briefly cut into the “missing” ballast pile. 

Given these considerations, I felt our first objective 
should be to recreate the movements of the cutter-dredge 
at the time the first cultural artifacts appeared on the 
beach. We used some crude calculations to identify a tar- 
get zone, and on August 18, 1996, we began trenching 
this area for evidence of the missing ballast pile, and other 
material. Unfortunately, our efforts proved unproductive, 
although we trenched diagonally across the target zone 


to a depth of 30 feet. 

At this point, Bill Kenon, Captain of Wizard, and I 
decided to shift focus and try to pick up the trail starting 
inshore and work back out to sea. To this end, we began 
trenching just offshore to intersect the trail. If we found 
it, we would follow it out to sea and hopefully to its 
source—and the ballast pile. With this in mind, we rede- 
ployed the ship about 300 feet east of South Jetty. Exca- 
vating an intermittent trench, we almost immediately re- 
covered an 8-inch green ballast rock, and sometime there- 
after, a 10-pound modern sand anchor. 


Wizard in the Jupiter Courier newspaper. 


A threatening hurricane interrupted operations for a 
while, but returning a week later, we started excavations 
a new location about 60 feet further inshore. The num- 
ber of coins we encountered increased dramatically. Our 
objective was to trench about 100 feet south and estab- 
lish a trail line out to sea. I estimated that it would take five 
or six parallel trenches to extrapolate a main scatter trail. 

Approximately seven to eight feet beneath the sea 
floor underneath coarse sand and shell, we encountered 
a well-defined layer of 
gray clay of the type and 
consistency used by pot- 
ters. The layer varies from 
1.5-2 feet in thickness, 
and extends both south 
and east out to sea. The 
clay is in fact so dense 
that modern jetsam can- 
not penetrate and one 
finds heavy modern arti- 
facts such as fishing sink- 
ers resting on top of it. Within the final one or two inches 
of this clay layer, however, Spanish colonial coins are 
found in quantity. These coins emerge black and encased 
in a type of clay sulfide. When dried, you can slice these 
“pods” open, with a razor blade, for example, and a well- 
preserved coin will drop out like a seed. The two halves 
of the “pod” form a perfect cast impression of the coin. 

Just beneath this clay layer lies a one foot thick layer 
of coquina shell—somewhat crunchy but not as yet hard- 


A lima star (reverse side) 
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ened into sheet or slab coquina. This ; 
represents a hardpan for the ship- ‘ 


wreck materials. Within this second 
layer, just under the clay, coins and 
shipwreck artifacts are found in even 
greater quantities. We were literally 
able to pick any spot, jam our hands 
through a clay layer into the coquina 
stratum, and come up with silver 
pieces-of-eight. We also found six 5- 
10 pound green ballast rocks to- 
gether with a few olive jar sherds, 
barrel hoops, a musket ball, and a 
silver spoon. Strangely, we did not 


find other types of cultural material === 


usually associated with shipwrecks. 


very rare Lima stars 


from the 
illegal 1659 


Lima mint 


established by the 
Count Alba de Liste 


= = 


Wart Se 


On September 15, after winch- 
ing the ship back to its starting point, 
we began a second trench to the 
south, moving eastward one ship’s 
width. During the excavation of 
Trench 2, we uncovered a five-foot 
cannon resting on the bedrock with 
a J.W.I. buoyline still attached. The 
cannon had been discovered back in 
1992, but J.W.I. had subsequently 
lost track of it. We measured, tagged, 
and recorded the cannon’s position 
by DGPS, and left it in situ. We also 
discovered a few clumps of coins 
nearby. As we trenched farther south, 
we found this area carpeted with sil- 
ver coins as well. 

We plan to resume operations 
this year (1997). Barring mishaps, we 
hope to complete our research and 
excavation of the site in two seasons, 
and unlock the remaining mysteries 


FLOPIDA BUREAU OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
DAILY FIELD NOTE AND ACTIVITY LOG 
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Log sheet indicating finds, locations, and tag 
numbers brought on board Wizard. 


of the Jupiter Wreck Site. We expect, 
moreover, to recover a fortune in sil- 
ver and gold as well as a trove of sig- 
nificant historical artifacts. We will 
map out and locate the remains of 
the missing vessel. We will also con- 
tinue our research in Seville, Spain, 
to reconstruct the story of this ship 
and its disastrous end. 


To date, we have recovered some 
760 pieces-of-eight, together with 
clumps of coins of all denominations 
originating from several colonial 
mints. These discoveries include sev- 
eral very rare Lima stars from the il- 
legal 1659 Lima mint established by 
the Count Alba de Liste. Addition- 
ally, many other fine artifacts have 
been recovered. The coinage and ar- 
tifacts constitute an important time 
capsule of 17th Century Spanish co- 
lonial history. For this reason, the site 
warrants further careful study and 
solid documentation of its treasures. 
After all, the history of Latin America 
and that of Florida were intertwined 
as part of the same colonial system 
until 1821. The artifacts and evidence 
of historic events which took place 
in Peru and elsewhere in colonial 
South America may be found littered 
along our Florida coastline, where 
many a “loaded” grandee, on his way 
home to Spain, met his end. 

In conclusion, we are confident 
we have located the scatter “trails,” 
and are certain that the finds made in 
September 1996 will be replicated 
many times over in future excavations. 


as 
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The Hostage Crisis 


A Different Angle 


By Eric J. Lyman 
Photos by Chris Cochran 


ithin a few days of the now-famous hostage 

crisis at the home of Japan’s ambassador to 

Peru, it became apparent that the situation 
wasn’t going to end quickly. Reporters scrambled to 
come up with different angles on the same story. 

I had a good one. I took a morning off and traveled 
to Villa El Salvador, one of the huge shantytowns that 
surround Lima. It is in places like Villa El Salvador that 
Peru’s economic turnaround of the last decade has hardly 
had an effect. The people are still as poor as before things 
started to look up in other parts of the country: they live 
in poorly constructed, dirt-floored huts, usually with no 
plumbing and only basic electricity. 

These are the people that the Tupac Amaru Revolu- 
tionary Movement (MRTA), the hostage takers, say they 
represent. My idea was to talk to the people in Villa El 
Salvador to see if the MRTA’s most recent actions struck 
a chord with them. 

As the Lima correspondent for an international news 
service and an occasional freelancer, the search for a new 
angle—especially during a crisis like this one—is con- 
tinual. My quest took me down a dusty maze of roads to 
the plaza of Villa El Salvador. Eventually, I reached the 
open-air office of Javier Quispe Pasos, a habitually smil- 
ing, heavy-set man with a thin beard, dirty clothes and a 
cordial personality. Mr. Quispe, the assistant to the head 
of the municipality, shook my hand, said he was pleased 
to meet me, and invited me to join him in a cold glass of 
Inca Kola. 

After a few minutes of small talk, 1 got down to busi- 
ness and I asked if there was much sympathy for the 
MRTA in places like Villa El Salvador. It was as if he 
anticipated my question. 


Eric J. Lyman (ejlyman@aol.com) is the Lima correspondent 
for Associated Press-Dow Jones News Agency. 
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More than 2,000 journalists and reporters have arrived on the scene in Lima. 


“There’s an ironic joke making the rounds here,” 
Mr. Quispe told me. “You’ve heard what they say about 
the conditions for the hostages, no? They say they are 
living in crowded rooms, with no electricity. They sleep 
on the floor and don’t have a change of clothes. The bath- 
rooms don’t work and they can’t get enough to eat.” I 
nodded seriously, and he continued, “The joke around 
here is that they finally know what it’s like to live in Villa 
El Salvador! Hah Hah!” 

His laugh was loud and he slapped his knee, taking a 
long drink from his Inca Kola as I scribbled quickly in 
my notebook. It was the perfect anecdote: striking while 
summing up the plight of the people in the shantytowns, 
and tying it all to the crisis. I was glad I took the time to 
come way out to the shantytown. I thanked Mr. Quispe, 
expressing my amazement that he had come up with such 
an ideal story so quickly. 

“Oh, I didn’t just come up with that,” he said flatly, 
taking a slow sip from his drink. “I first told that story 
yesterday. There was a reporter here from the Los Ange- 
les Times.” 

What? Someone else with my idea? That someone 
beat me to the punch was a surprise. Still, it didn’t bother 
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me after a moment. It was only one other reporter. Who 
could say that our stories would even be similar? I 
thanked Mr. Quispe again and set out to search my next 
interview. 


A nearby shantytown played 
host to journalists from the 
Chicago Tribune, 
the Wall Street Journal and 
the London Sunday Times 


A few blocks later, I ran into a photographer and a 
reporter from the Agence France-Press who asked if I 
had driven out with the fellow from the New York Times. 
I learned later that, in addition to the New York Times 
reporter, a reporter from the Miami Herald had stopped 
by a few hours after me, along with a photographer from 


Reporters sack out within view of the residence, 


Reuters. A nearby shantytown played host to journalists 
from the Chicago Tribune, the Wall Street Journal and 
the London Sunday Times, plus a film crew from CNN. 
The next day, a van full of Japanese newsmen made the 
rounds along with the BBC. 

It was my first exposure to what I know now to be 
the gospel truth in crises like this: all reporters do just 
about the same things. Since the crisis started on Decem- 
ber 17, the world media has produced an average of 125 
newspaper and magazine stories and television and radio 
spots on the crisis each day. There just isn’t enough new 
stuff to cover. 

Weeks into the crisis, the story remained pretty much 
the same. Dozens of television reporters and newspaper 
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and magazine photographers sacked out strategically 
within view of the residence, cameras close at hand. Any 
loud sound during the night sends them scurrying for 
position. When a foreign embassy calls a press confer- 
ence to denounce the MRTA’s actions, reporters show up 
en masse. the Red Cross brings in lunch and takes out the 
garbage, the background of the scene is filled with the 
clicking of cameras and the whirring of film. 

At press time, the crisis is still deadlocked. The guer- 
rillas continue to demand the release of hundreds of their 
jailed comrades—a demand the government rejects. No 
end is in sight. Opinions differ, with some thinking the 
government will give in and let at least some prisoners go. 
Others believe the rebels will eventually settle. Some pre- 
dict a peaceful end—others grimly foresee military action. 

About the only constant is the mob of newspeople. 
The Peruvian government has issued special credentials 
to more than 2,000 reporters, photographers and televi- 
sion technicians. Journalists fill the nearby hotels to ca- 
pacity, with others virtually camped outside the residence. 
As days pass, many of the reporters (most of whom have 
never been to Peru before) wonder about the MRTA. 
Who are the MRTA? Where did they come from? Who 
supports the group? 

Many know now that the MRTA is the far smaller of 
Peru’s two leftist rebel movements. It has spent most of 
its 13-year history in the considerable shadow of the 
deadly Shining Path. The MRTA calls itself the Robin 
Hood of rebel groups—known for its dramatic flair and 
skills in public relations. In keeping with this image, the 
MRTA has its own Web-site, a “solidarity” page (http// 
burn.ucsd.edu/~ats/mrta.htm), and its electronic news- 
letter, “The Rebel Voice,” is sent to more than 1,000 jour- 
nalists and other observers. Throughout much of the cri- 
sis, the group has managed to stay ahead of the govern- 
ment in a PR chess game that has been the subject of many 
news stories. 


the MRTA has its own Web-site, 
a “solidarity” page (http/ / 
burn.ucsd.edu/-ats/mrta. htm) 
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“The public relations ability of the MRTA is nothing 
short of fantastic,” says author Hernando De Soto. “It’s 
very obvious that they prepare themselves in many ways, 
not just militarily.” 

Inspired by Fidel Castro’s revolution in Cuba, the 
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The sroup now makes 
most of its money by 
kidnapping, and by 
tapping into Peru's 
coca trade 


MRTA at one time enjoyed Cuban sup- 
port (the group now makes most of its 
money by kidnapping, and by tapping 
into Peru’s coca trade). The group’s 
founder, now-jailed Victor Polay Campos, 
belongs to Peru’s intelligentsia. He speaks four languages 
and, in the late 1970s, shared an apartment in Paris 
with Alan Garcia Perez, who, at 36, became Peru’s 
youngest president when he took office in 1985. 

The MRTA’s taste for the dramatic has given rise to 
some unforgettable exploits. Though only a marginal 
military group in 1987, the MRTA launched a daring 
takeover of the important jungle city of Juanjui. It occu- 
pied the town for two days, long enough to paint anti- 
government slogans in the town center and catapult the 
group into international news. In 1990, some 50 MRTA 
members secretly dug a 200-meter tunnel over a period 
of months, making headlines with their dramatic escape 
from prison. A year before the current hostage crisis, the 
group once again captured international attention in their 
attempt to take over Peru’s congress. The failed at- 
tempt resulted in the controversial arrest of Lori 
Berenson, an American. The current crisis tops them 
all, however. All the world is paying attention and 
the MRTA is basking in the notoriety. 

oe 

With the crisis stretching from days to weeks to 
months, I traveled to Chanchamayo, the alleged 
stronghold of the group in the central jungle. I went 
with my friend Alistair, also a journalist, and we met 
up with Jet, a professional Dutch photographer, near 
the town of Pichanaqui. The idea was to interview 
MRTA supporters and get a feel for the part of the 
world that MRTA calls home. We met with a local 
television reporter known to have contacts with the 
group. With a little luck, he said, we might even be 
able to interview a member of the MRTA. 

The remoter areas of Chanchamayo are among 
the most hellish parts of Peru. During the six-month 
rainy season (when we made the trip) torrential rains — 
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The Peruvian government admits efforts to end the crisis have been ineffective. 


turn roads into unnavigable swamps. Locals live in huts 
with mud floors, drink coca tea out of rusty tin cans, and 
sleep on piles of hay. Many have only the clothes on their 
backs, ensuring that they never dry off completely be- 
tween the beginning of October and the end of March. 
They live on small plots, prey to cholera and malaria as 
they struggle to get by growing hardy strains of coffee or 
corn that can survive the punishing weather. 


About two days into major 
crisis, the really peculiar 


people start showing up 


The media settles in as the crisis stretches from weeks to months. 
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Rumor has it that this is where the rebels prepared 
their attack on the residence. The choice was logical: the 
area’s inaccessibility provides a buffer against military 
attack, and their complex intelligence network allows 
them to gauge the strength of the enemy and decide 
whether to stand fast or retreat into the thick jungle where 
they can live to fight another day. 

The rains kept our trip short in distance, if not in 
time. Once we left the paved road, it took us nearly four 
hours to reach the small village of Buena Vista, 25 kilo- 
meters (15 miles) away. Deep mud made driving nearly 
impossible. Several times we slid off the road and off 
small bridges. Eventually, we picked up a group of lo- 
cals who got a free ride (“Taxi Gringo,” they called it) 
in exchange for agreeing to repeatedly help us push 
our truck out of one mire or another. 


man who claimed he had the 


soul of “Che” Guevara ina 
mayonnaise jar 
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In Buena Vista, we stopped for a rest. Given the 
weather, we decided it was senseless to continue by road, 
and we gave up on the idea of meeting with the members 
of the MRTA. Buena Vista is nothing more than a half 
dozen buildings on a small rise. Only one, the school, is a 
permanent structure; the rest are thrown-together 
wooden shacks, none with electricity. One of the build- 
ings serves as the town store where they sell local pro- 
duce to distributors who brave the weather. We snacked 
on chocolate bars (there is no part of Peru so remote that 
you won’t find D’Onofrio’s “Sublime” chocolate bars for 
sale) and chicha morada. 

“How many people live in Buena Vista?” Alistair 
asked the woman behind the counter. 

“Un momento,” she said calculating on an imagi- 
nary note pad in the air, mumbling all the while. Eventu- 
ally, she had an answer: “Twelve.” 

A man in the back corrected her. “No, your grand- 
mother died,” he said. 

“That’s right,” she admitted. “Eleven.” 

It didn’t take long for all but one or two of the eleven 
to hear that three gringos had arrived in the village, and 
they came by to giggle at our accents. Jet, the photogra- 
pher, handed out chocolate to some of the young kids 
and snapped photos while Alistair asked more questions. 
I nearly dozed off. It was a relaxing break in a stressful 


day. As we walked back toward the truck through the 
rain, Alistair asked a woman what the people of Buena 
Vista thought of the MRTA and the goings-on in Lima. 

“Tr’s not raining there and they have plenty of food 
and everyone pays attention to what they do,” she said. 
“l’m not a big supporter (of the MRTA), but it’s easy to 


understand how kids out here see them as a step up.” 
+t 


About two days into major crisis, the really peculiar 
people start showing up. 
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When embassies call a press conference, reporters show up en masse. 


Within the first weeks of this crisis, the San Isidro 
neighborhood around the ambassador’s residence played 
host to a troupe of Colombian belly dancers, a man who 
claimed he had the soul of “Che” Guevara in a mayon- 
naise jar hidden close by, and another who, claiming to 
be Jesus Christ, forgave us our sins. 

After visiting the restricted area for the first time, 
SAEC Lima Clubhouse manager Chris Cochran joked 
that the Peruvian hostage crisis seemed to be attracting 
extras from other world crises. Indeed, it seemed true: a 
rail-thin woman with a baby garbed in traditional Afri- 
can costume could have flown in from Somalia; a nearby 
group of burly, ruddy faced, mustachioed men would not 
have been out of place in a television story out of Bosnia. 

But your garden variety wierdo is the radical reli- 
gious kind. 

Followers of Frepap, a semi-cultish group from Peru’s 
northern highlands, were continually on hand during the 
first weeks of the crisis. Frepap, whose founder, “The 
Prophet Ezequiel,” has run for president twice (in 1990 
and 1995), is staunchly opposed to interrupting the 
body’s natural growth. This means members refrain from 
cutting their hair and trimming their fingernails, and, 
unfortunately, seem to do without baths. Five members 
of the organization marched around the compound hold- 
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ing high a list of The Ten Commandments and telling 
everyone who would listen that if they could just be al- 
lowed to explain to the MRTA that killing was against 
God’s will, then the rebels would lay down their arms 
and go home in peace to become farmers. 


At one point, a rock-throwing 
nun fell down 
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Las Shamen, another group, wandered about chant- 
ing religious slogans and playing “When The Saints Come 
Marching In” on a miniature guitar. It did not take long 
before they incurred the wrath of radical nuns who main- 
tain a small altar near the residence. The nuns threw small 
stones at Las Shamen and shouted what must have been 
some kind of slur in Latin, later explaining that the high- 
landers presented the wrong kind of message to the rebels. 
Before the police broke it up, the two sides nearly came 
to blows. At one point, a rock-throwing nun fell down. 
As she rose and dusted herself off, she loudly announced 
to the crowd that had gathered “We just want to see this 
terrible crisis end peacefully!” 

th ob 3 

Peace, that’s what everyone wants. Even the people 
who profit from the crisis—the owners of hotels and res- 
taurants who benefit from the estimated $1 million a day 
spent by reporters—say they’re eager to see it end. 


Peruvian government officials 
admit that their efforts to end 
the crisis have been ineffective 


“The stress on us outside knowing what the hos- 
tages must be going through inside. . .it can be over- 
whelming,” said Pedro Ocharan Parker, the owner of a 
cafe taken over by journalists. Pedro hiked the price of 
his daily menu from 5 nuevo soles to 12.50 nuevo soles 
and admits he is making many times what he normally 
earns. Still, he says, he would like to see things return to 
normal. 

People who live in the area agree. They complain 
about trampled lawns, scratches on their cars, and the 
noise that keeps them awake at all hours of the night. But 
worst of all, they say, is knowing that a tragedy is taking 
place just a hundred meters away. 

“This could end so badly it would make all our in- 
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conveniences seem trivial,” said an elderly resident who 
asked not to be named. 

So far, the Peruvian government officials admit that 
their efforts to end the crisis have been ineffective. At the 
same time, they stress that the crisis shouldn’t make the 
country any less attractive to businessmen and tourists. 
The Peruvian government has taken out a full page ad in 
several local newspapers that reads: “Do Not Let A Small 
Group Of Radicals Change The Way You Feel About 
Your Country!” 

If anything, the crisis bas changed the way Peruvians 
feel about their country, but for the better. Peruvians have 
endured nearly a decade and a half of violence and ten- 
sion as their government engaged in war against the 
MRTA and the Shining Path, a war that has quieted sig- 
nificantly in recent years. Asa result, Peruvians have little 
tolerance for anything that might bring back these diffi- 
cult times. The relative tranquillity Peru has enjoyed dur- 
ing the last several years is, they say, addicting. 

In the early days of the crisis, Peruvians raised flags 
over their homes—something normally done on Indepen- 
dence Day at the end of July—in a show of support for 
the government’s stance against the rebels. Months later 
the flags, now fading from the summer sun, still wave. 
The municipality of San Isidro has bought up all the ad 
space at district bus stops. Instead of the usual ads for 
cerveza Cusquena or the next big futbol match, the new 
ads display the Peruvian flag overprinted with the slo- 
gan, “Peruvians Want Peace” in bold block letters. 

“Tf there is a silver lining to this terrible thing, then it 
is that most Peruvians have shown that they are stub- 
bornly unwilling to return to the hard times,” wrote po- 
litical commentator Mirko Lauer in a column for a local 
newspaper. “They have shown that despite the efforts of 
this band of rebels Peru will not allow itself to slide back 
to become what it once was. The country will continue 
to move forward.” se 
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Festival of Nosso Senhora do 
Bonfin at Salvador. A joyous 
throng follows lorries blaring 
music through the streets of 

Salvador. 


At right: Mercado Modelo. 
Sara anchored in a port behind. 


24-hour fruit and vegetable stall, Salvador. 


At right: Street restaurant, Salvador. 


Sara with spinnaker up. 
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A Taste 
of Salvador 


Text and photos by Kathleen O’ Sullivan 


fter eighteen days at sea, skyscrapers appear 

on the horizon. Soon miles of high-rise build 

ings loom up, shrouded in smog, blending with 
the ambiguous colors of early dawn. We sail into the Baia de 
Todos os Santos, past the rich greens of palm trees and 
bushes of all kinds. Great is our excitement, after the end- 
less blues and greens of ocean and sky that have been our 
life for nearly three weeks. We glide into Salvador, one of 
the major cities of Brazil. 

This is my first passage at sea. There are four of us, two 
couples. Our excitement at coming ashore is matched by 
the music that greets us from the streets. Stepping onto solid 
ground, we kiss and hug. 


Kathleen O'Sullivan travels throughout the world aboard the 
sailboat, the Sara. 
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We leave our dinghy on the quay. An official appears 
and demands 25 centavos. It feels like paying an entrance 
fee to Brazil. The curtain rises, the play is about to com- 
mence. Salvador is a kaleidoscope of color, noise, and 
smell. We plunge into the middle of it. 

It’s Saturday, just another weekend in Salvador, but 
for us, it’s a wonderland: a new country, a new language, 
new faces, new continent—a new hemisphere, even. Raw, 
palpable energy. We go exploring. The drums of Bahia 
pulse through the people, beckoning us to one of the 
many local bars where a band plays and people dance. 

Two women have set up a restaurant under the shade 
of a tree. Overhead, the leaves and branches arc to form 
a canopy above the pavement. So popular is the restau- 
rant that customers take numbered tickets and wait their 
turn. The smell of cooking is delicious and soon, we dis- 
cover, so is the food. The local fishermen eat here. They 
happily accept us gringos into their company. Foreign 
and white, we stand out, but are welcome all the same. 

Stuffed with delectable food, we go for a stroll, pass- 
ing a 24-hour fruit stall. Piles of mangos, papaya, bread- 
fruit, red, green and purple chilis—everything in season, 
every shape, size, and color—fills the eye and tempts the 
palate. 


I've always been a sucker 
for street cabaret. 


At a street corner, we come upon a woman making 
bolinhos. Her traditional white lace dress gleams against 
her dark skin. Beside her, oil boils in a pot. She deep fries 
the savory bolinbos—balls of ground beans with the tex- 
ture of doughnuts. She ladles okra sauce from steaming 
pots. Customers flock to these stalls, lured by the smell 
of this popular dish, the spic-and-span cleanliness of ev- 
erything, and by the large, comforting size of these ma- 
trons (baianas de acaraje). 

As we saunter beyond the mouth-watering food, new 
odors assail our heightened senses—car exhaust and the 
occasional waft of Salvadorean sewage. The alcohol- 
fueled cars make you think there must be a lot of drink- 
ing going on. In fact, it pays to be careful crossing the 
road, Traffic darts (in stark contrast to everything else) 
through the city. We make our way through the Fish 
Market. On one of the long, wooden tables, under an 
awning, a man lies sleeping in the shade. 

At the Arts and Crafts Market (Mercado Modelo), 
local youth dance on a wooden stage. They are perform- 
ing capoeira, a martial arts-style dance of African origin. 


The majority of the population in Salvador and Bahia 
are descended from African slaves brought over by the 
Dutch and Portuguese. African influence is all pervasive, 
showing up in the crafts, the music, and the food. 


We run into friends 
from another boat 
(and another continent) 


We have not strayed far from the port, only a three- 
minute walk or so, but so much is going on we feel the 
need to sit down. At a bar in the market, we order shell- 
fish and beer. It’s the custom to buy beer one bottle at a 
time and share it. It’s just too hot to leave beer standing 
around for long. As we tuck into our meal, street hawk- 
ers approach selling tapes, necklaces, and good luck rib- 
bons. I’m not sure what’s on the tapes, so the vendor 
obligingly sings a selection of the songs. Now I know. It 
only remains to haggle over the cost. The price drops from 
10 reals to 5 reals. In truth, I don’t really want any of the 
tapes, but I’ve always been a sucker for street cabaret. 

There are many children and adults in Salvador strug- 
gling to survive. If you can’t finish your meal, there is 
always a homeless person ready and waiting. Once, we 
left some food on the table. I looked back to see a small 
child helping himself. He had food all over his mouth. 
Two women at another table scolded him for his bad 
table manners. Sheepishly, he paused briefly to wipe his 
mouth with the back of his hand, then went on stuffing 
himself until a waiter shooed him away. 

Culture shock overwhelms us. For four long weeks 
it’s just been the four of us and our unchanging routine 
on the ocean—rolling waves and the wind driving us on 
to South America. Ever more sunrises and sunsets as we 
sailed first south then west, leaving Europe far behind. 
During the 3,000 mile voyage, our lives took on a gentle 
rhythm. But the hurly-burly, pulsing tempo of Salvador 
is a storm we’ve not encountered. 

The excitement of a high-energy South American city 
is infectious. Big city, new language. Amazingly, we run 
into friends from another boat (and another continent). 
They warn us of pickpockets, purse snatchers, and 
thieves. Watches, they say, are prime targets. Sailors, trav- 
elers, and tourists just off the boat are preferred prey. We 
are no exception. 

One day, my friend Zee, and I decide to strike out 
and explore the city on our own. At an intersection, try- 
ing to decide which way to go, a young boy runs up and 
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snatches Zee’s jacket. Without stopping to think, we 
chase him downhill. He disappears into a crowd of teen- 
agers. Hearts thumping, angry, we come up against what 
look like a bunch of toughs. What to do? Are we ready 
for ashowdown? We must look it, but we make no move. 
Then, astonishingly, a young man comes forward hold- 
ing the jacket, holding Zee’s jacket—passport and $100 
intact! Shaking all over and holding the jacket, we turn 
and head up the hill. Behind us, we hear a hearty round 
of applause. The patrons of a nearby bar, some 20 people, 
have been looking down on the scene from above. Law- 
abiding Salvadoreans disapprove of street crime just as 
we do, but may well appreciate a dramatic street perfor- 
mance even more. 


a frenzy of high-spirits, 
energy and good music 


In every doorway, on every street, there are beggars. 
Even for those with jobs, poverty threatens. Wages are 
low, the search for extra cash endless. Street vendors of 
every description peddle their wares. Children every- 
where hawk pens, peanuts and good luck ribbons; young 
men sell ice lollies. Hot dog stands, food stalls, bars abound. 
Fried coconut strips are for sale at one stall, iced coconuts 
at another, and kiosks sell freshly squeezed juice for less 
than the cost of a beer. For pennies, you can buy something 
to eat or drink on the streets—or even on the bus. 


there's been a fiesta every day 


=z —— = SS = <= 4 


There’s a special feel to Bahia, the gaiety and spontan- 
eity of the people, the many street fiestas. Carnaval in 
Salvador is favored by many over Rio. Leave your watch 
and wallet in the hotel, and give yourself up to the music 
and dance. Think, just four days in Salvador, and there’s 
been a fiesta every day. The biggest so far was Nosso 
Senhora do Bonfin. 

Bonfin is a church some four miles from the center of 
town. Here is the statue of the Virgin—Nosso Senhora 
do Bonfin. From all over the country, the faithful come to 
pay homage to the Virgin, and enlist her mercy for a sick 
child, relative, or friend. The festival takes place during 
the first week of January. It is one of the larger in a series 
of festivals leading up to and culminating in Carnaval. 
For days, the route is closed to vehicles, while the edges 
of the pavement and the tops of walls are painted white. 


The night before the festival, sound stages and stands for 
television cameras are thrown up. On festival day, revel- 
ers in white jam the streets. Musical bands on flatbed 
lorries creep along blaring music. A joyous throng dances 
behind. We join in the dance, then drop back to await the 
next band. Thousands fill the streets—a frenzy of high- 
spirits, energy and good music. Bahians take their enter- 
tainment very seriously. When festivities end in Salvador, 
the festival moves slowly up the coast to end four days later 
in Bonfin, with the religious festival and merrymaking. 
It’s time to move on. The winds are favorable for 
travel north, and our visas are almost up. It’s time to sail. 


the city throbs with 


its own energy 


Brazil is the most exotic country I have visited. The 
charm lingers, but also sadness. The poverty, homeless- 
ness, the struggle to survive, the grime, disease and sick- 
ness, and a population growing out of control leave their 
mark. Strange how all this barely touches the tourists, no 
real contact, only the hands, the eyes, the requests for 
money. And yet, the city throbs with its own energy, and 
the treatment of us gringos (not a derogatory term here) 
is invariably full of good humor. 

We stock up and go about preparations to set sail. In 
spare moments, we wander back to the market, stopping 
now for suco (juice) or coco gelado (cold, fresh coconut). 
Sometimes we join the dancers in the square of the 
Mercado Modelo. Or, with the temperature high in the 
30’s (Celsius), a trip to the beach is a treat. But one day 
we can delay no longer—not even for Carnaval. We weigh 
anchor...until next time. 

as 
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We use our solar 
oven every 


sunny day 


A kilo of potatoes 
is cooked and ready 
to eat in less than 
an hour. 


Demonstrating use of solar cookers, 
we boil water and cook up various 
traditional foods such as soup, 
potatoes, oca, fish, chicken and rice. 
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Andean Reflections 


Solar Cooking on Lake Titicaca 


By Tara Miller 


aquile, home to 1,500 Quechua-speaking Indians, is a small iskand— 

slightly more than one kilometer by six. One of the three largest 

islands on the Peruvian side of Lake Titicaca, it lies east of the pen- 
insula of Capachica Chucuito and south of the island of Amantani, about 24 
km (15 miles) from the port city of Puno. 

My husband and | arrive by boat from Puno—a 3-hour boat ride across 
Lake Titicaca. After a rugged one hour climb up stone steps, we arrive at the 
Arch, some 3,900 m (12,795 feet) above the lake. The view is spectacular. 
Deep, blue waters mirror snow-capped Andean peaks. A fabric of rock walls 
border terraced gardens, stone paths weave through clusters of mud-brick 
homes. Bronze-skinned islanders in vivid red, white, and black dress tend 
crops and children. 

Like all overnight tourists, we are assigned to a host family with a guest 
room. This is how we meet Felipe Huatta Criiz and Celbia Yukra Huatta. 

Taquilefios are proud, gracious and friendly. Indeed, they are quite pos- 
sibly the most hospitable people in South America. Taquile was originally 
settled by Qolla (or Colla) Indians from the mainland, an ethnic group re- 
lated to the Aymara. In the 13th Century, the Incas conquered Taquile, reset- 
tling loyal Quechua-speaking populations on the island. This is why 
Taquileios speak Quechua, while mainland campesinos speak Aymara. 

Early in this century, the Peruvian government briefly used the island as 
a prison for political opponents. Deposed President Sanchez Cerro did time 
there. Then, in 1937, residents of Taquile joined forces. Pooling their savings, 
they purchased the island over the course of two decades. Today, Taquile is 
owned by its inhabitants. 

There are no hotels on Taquile. The islanders follow their own custom of 
lodging visitors in their homes. Like the islanders themselves, tourists sleep 
on hard reed mats. 

When we arrive at their house, Felipe and Celbia proudly show us their 
woven and knitted goods. The woven arts of Taquile are among the finest in 
the world. Over time, we learn of Felipe’s dream to someday visit the United 
States and teach a class in fiber arts. 

Two years later, we have the good fortune to help Felipe realize his dream. 
Felipe and Celbia travel to Colorado and stay in our home for seven weeks. 
It’s a grand adventure for all of us. Felipe and Celbia teach weaving in Taos, 


Tara Miller is a poet, writer and former high school English teacher. She and her 
husband now earn their living making fine stoneware pottery in rural Western Colo- 
rado. They enjoy speaking about Taquile to travelers. Write: 4136 Road O., Paonia, 


New Mexico. They even earn enough 
money selling their weavings at sum- 
mer art fairs to pay for their plane tick- 
ets. They return to their island home 
with a little money in their pockets. 
They also take with them a photovol- 
taic panel—the first ever on Taquile. 

In 1996, we return to visit our 
friends. We bring with us a Sun Oven, 
a commercially made solar oven. It 
consists of little more than an insu- 
lated black box and four reflector 
panels. Back in Colorado, we got 
hooked on its simplicity and effec- 
tiveness, and using it as a model, 
taught local workshops for our 
friends. The sunny climate of West- 
ern Colorado is ideal for solar cook- 
ing. We use our solar oven every 
sunny day all year long. 

Over the last couple of years, we 
mentioned our solar cookers in let- 
ters to Felipe and Celbia. It seemed 
to us this simple technology would 
fit in well with their way of life. After 
all, the Incas were known, first and 
foremost, as sun worshipers. More to 
the point, perhaps, fuel in Peru is ex- 
pensive. Already in short supply, fire- 
wood on the island grows scarcer all 
the time. Kerosene is costly and 
smokey. Might a solar oven be the 
answer? Then too, during the sunny 
winter months, Taquilehos work at 
home, eating their main meal at mid- 
day. When Felipe and Celbia showed 
interest in our cocinas solares, we fig- 
ured the time was ripe for a visit and 
a practical demonstration. 

We carry with us the Spanish- 
language instruction booklet that 
Maryknoll Sister Patricia Gootee and 
Geovana Quezada-Rivera wrote for 
their solar cooking project in Are- 
quipa, Peru, in 1994. The Arequipa 
solar oven is much like Joseph Rad- 
abaugh’s Wisconsin oven—an insu- 
lated black box of cardboard with 
four reflector panels set at 67°. 


% ob 


We breeze through customs with 


Colorado 81428, or e-mail: tarasam@aol.com. 
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our brand new Sun Oven neatly 
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stowed in a homemade suitcase that makes us look like 
every other tourist. We overnight in Puno and catch the 
Taquile boat in the morning. 

It’s Sunday, Community Day in the central plaza on 
Taquile. While everyone watched, Sam put together the 
small solar cooker of corrugated plastic and cardboard, 
the parts precut for easy assembly. People have gathered 
to watch the potatoes baking on the cocina solar. We 
chat, answer their questions and hand out copies of the 
instruction booklet. A kilo of potatoes is cooked and 
ready to eat in less than an hour. I pass around samples to 
nearly 100 people in the square. 

One old man worries that this method of cooking 
might poison the food. A German tourist disagrees. “No, 
it’s a better way to cook.” I explain that heat from the 
sun is pure. The solar oven requires only sunlight. There’s 
nothing to poison the food—no toxins from wood or 
kerosene smoke. This old man is finally persuaded to 
taste a solar-baked potato. Happily, he pronounces it 
“Cinchi sumabh,” or “very flavorful” in Quechua. 

Julio Quispe Criz and Esteban Huatta Criiz, two 
Taquilefios, show great interest and want to build ovens. 
Eventually, we all travel to Puno. Our agreement with 
Julio and Esteban is simple. We will cover the costs of 
materials in exchange for weavings and the like. 

We find Peruvian plywood ideal—very thin, three- 
ply, about a 1/4" thick—just right because of it’s light 
weight. We go with semi-doble glass that looks to be 
about the same as U.S. “double strength.” Beware you 
don’t get tinted glass. Cardboard boxes are not given 
away, and can be quite expensive. On our first foray 
around town, we cannot find any aluminum foil. It turns 
up at a “Mini Market,” but comes at a high price. Fi- 
nally, we can’t find black latex paint anywhere in town, 
but the very friendly owner of a hardware store agrees to 
order some for us. We have brought foil, tempera paint, 
and oven thermometers from the United States. Tempera 
is available in stationary stores, but comes premixed in 
small, expensive quantities. We never come across an 
oven thermometer for sale anywhere in Peru. 

When we leave, Julio and Esteban have everything 
they need to build solar cookers. Satisfied, we travel to 
Arequipa and Colca Canyon. In Yanque, we make a point 
of stopping by to visit Sister Sarah. We want to see the 
oven made by Mark Schmilloeler and Andy McDonald. 
We also get to meet the effervescent Geovana Quezada 
Rivera, solar oven expert and author of the Spanish-lan- 
guage instruction booklet for cocinas solares. She brings 
our instruction booklet up to date, noting all the new 
improvements. Finally, she whisks us off to meet Sister 
Patricia and observe their solar cooker which they use 
every day. 


The Arequipa group have made several interesting 
innovations. For one thing, they found that the foil on 
the reflector panel can be replaced with mylar gift wrap- 
ping paper—available in every libreria. Further, they’ve 
found they can use the folded parts of boxes if they glue 
cardboard over the folds to reinforce it. Lining the out- 
side of the inner box with foil, they discovered, reflects 
heat back into the cooking area. Finally, they’ve improved 
their oven, framing the glass top by gluing strips of ply- 
wood on all sides, with an extra piece of wood to provide 
a handle. They then glue and nail a second frame on top 
of the box for the glass to rest in. This forms an effective 
wood seal. It also keeps the glass from breaking, and 
protects the cook’s hands. 

There are two schools of thought about the interior: 
some insist it be lined with foil, others favor painting it 
black. The interior of Patricia and Geovana’s oven is lined 


LAS PARTES DE LA COCINA SOLAR SON LAS SIGUIENTES 


lll Parte: Reflectores 
(Hechas en carton de cajas y papel aluminio) 


Reflector 


3 Reflector 


ll Parte: Tapa 
(Hecha de vidrio con 
un borde de papel) 


BIDANY BUBAOAT 


| Parte: Cuerpo de la Cocina Solar 
(Hecha de cajas de carton, papel y triplay) 


with foil. They claim that with foil they achieve a ten 
centigrade (18 F°) increase in oven temperature. 

There are advantages to both designs. We found that 
when baking, it’s best to use a black interior cooker with 
some thermal mass. Black rocks, for example, can serve 
as an oven rack. More importantly, black rocks provide 
continuous heat to keep your bread, cake, or rolls baking 
if a cloud blocks the sun for a moment. 

With a foil interior, it’s best to use a black pot to 
absorb the reflected heat. In Arequipa, Geovana and 
Patricia painted the exterior of pots with black latex 
paint. For our part, we used a mixture of black tempera 
paint and white glue to paint the lids of the pots in 
Taquile. In either case, these are water-based paints that 
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€Que es la cocina solar? 


BIDATY PUBAOAS) 


will wear off with time and use, and must be touched up 
periodically. 

Returning to Taquile after 12 days, we find that Julio 
and Esteban have produced three ovens, and the fourth 
is half finished. Their ovens are somewhat small, copied 
from our sample rather than from the design in the 
Geovana’s instruction booklet. They have used the ply- 
wood we bought in Puno rather than cardboard. They’ve 
painted one with oil-based enamel paint, and it reeks, 
but the odor is less each day. We hope it will disappear 
completely as the oven is used. I still recommend non- 
toxic paint. 

Over the next two weeks, we join in weddings, festi- 
vals and the launching of a new boat. We spend several 
days building ovens in a well-equipped outdoor carpen- 
ter shop. The boat carpenters generously give us space to 
work and share their hand tools with us. 

We put on two more demonstrations in the plaza. 
Using our solar cookers, we boil water and cook up vari- 
ous traditional foods such as soup, potatoes, oca, fish, 
chicken, and rice. As a dramatic finale, I bake yeast bread. 
Our solar cookers can hold a temperature of 325° F (160° 
C) over several hours. 

By the time we are ready to leave, there are four ov- 
ens in various stages of construction. Six more are up 
and running. One of these bears the proud label, “Hecho 
en Taquile.” Our favorite is a tiny cooker built by 15- 
year-old Elias Yucra and his 12-year-old cousin, Fredy 
Huatta. The boys put it together from scraps of card- 
board, glass and foil. They made their reflector panels us- 
ing the cardboard packing from the photovoltaic panels! 

From the very first, we explained that while we are 
not expert carpenters, we are expert solar cookers. We 
tell people who want ready-made ovens that their local 
carpenter can do the job. In short order, there are at least 
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three skilled carpenters who can turn out a decent solar 
oven, and a whole island full of potential customers. 


solar cookers are everywhere 


eS __ 


Wherever we go, we stress that solar ovens should 
be built for easy use. It won’t do to build ovens that people 
won’t use. In Peru, we found there is good reason to 
switch. Just one meal per day cooked ona solar oven can 
mean a savings of $15 (the cost of materials to build a 
solar oven) in a little over two months, to say nothing of 
labor saved in gathering wood and animal dung. It was 
encouraging to see the women in our “family” regularly 
using the solar cooker. They started out each day by put- 
ting water for soup and rice in the cooker to boil. 

I tell Celbia Yukra Huatta of a vision I have: A festi- 
val is in progress. All the neighbors come bringing their 
solar cookers. Just outside the house, solar cookers are 
everywhere. In the courtyard, the women dance, pausing 
now and then to wander outside. There, they realign their 
ovens toward the sun, before returning to dance and sing. 


“This is only a dream, right?” 


“This is only a dream, right?” asks Celbia. “Yes, for 
now it’s only a dream.” But the seeds have been planted 
and the soil is rich. Between Pachamama, the Inti and the 
resourceful spirit of the Taquilefios, solar cooking will 
grow and thrive on Lake Titicaca. ge 


*Radabaugh’s book, Heaven’s Flame can be pur- 
chased for $10 through Home Power Magazine / P.O. 
Box 520 / Ashland, OR 97520 USA. 


Para trazar el angulo de 670 tanto 
para la caja de triplay como para 
las cajas de carton, so no tiene un 
transportador, use una hoja de 
papel doblada asi: 
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Ecuador, SE Amor 


by Jon Loomis 


A la lava 


No country really pleases me—that’s the traveler I 
am.—Henri Michaux, Ecuador 


e sit barefoot in the only restaurant 

in Same, Ecuador, a little beach re- 

sort not far from Atacames. The 
waves thwomp, a last line of pelicans cruises low and 
slow, just above the darkening surf. Everything’s fine, ex- 
cept that we’ve started to shake—tables and empty chairs 
jitter nervously across the floor, glassware jingles in the 
kitchen—there’s the bong of a big pot falling. 

“3Que es eso?” I ask—using three of my fifty-odd 
words of Spanish, my voice wavery and strange. I catch 
my tall bottle of beer before it wobbles over and spills. 

“Un temblor,” says Jenny, shrugging, sipping her 
mineral water. An earthquake. “Es normal.” 


this is not 
my idea of 
a good time 


apa 


mnwrvyret 


Normal for Ecuador, 
she means. She’s from here, 
a pretty mestiza, product of 
the old cultures—Carchi, Valdevia, Inca—and their long, 
sad marriage to Spain. Second of five children, the only 
artist in a bourgeois family, she’s a socialist who speaks 
to her parents’ live-in maid with cool disdain, her Span- 
ish sugared with Quito’s odd affectation—the double “|” 
pronounced as an English “j”: pojo, cigarijo. 


Jon Loomis lives and works in Provincetown, MA. His first 
book of poems, Vanitas Motel, is forthcoming from Oberlin 
College Press. 
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She knows this is not my idea of a good time—the 
third world, an earthquake—my heart palpitating wildly, 
silverware crawling across the wine-stained tablecloth, a 
bright and sinister migration. I’ve traveled mostly in coun- 
tries with golf courses and good whisky, countries that 
hold still. So what am I doing in Ecuador—country of 
earthquakes, country of goats in the road? 


Quito (Cwo Says &arlier) 


“The terrestrial globe raised a shoulder there. To an 
altitude of 10,300 feet it succeeded in thrusting, 
no, not a mountain, but a valley...” Michaux 


Maybe it’s the altitude. Maybe it’s my new heart pills 
or jet-lag or just the slight disassociation anyone would 
feel, walking an Ohio golf course one day, wrestling a 
dented Fiat through Quito’s anarchic rush hour the next. 
I'm having a moment of jamais-vu, feeling oddly unin- 
habited, out of place in my own skin. My body drives the 
car. Quito sprawls around us in its jade bowl, Mt. 
Pichincha looming, white and wrinkled in the distance. 

Jenny’s sitting next to me, shouting directions over 
the bellow and squawk of traffic: “Jon!” she cries, point- 
ing vaguely—‘“this way, direcha!” 

From the beginning, this trip’s been oddly out of 
whack, nothing quite working as smoothly as it should— 
the first leg of my flight departing an hour late, connec- 
tions missed, my e.t.a. pushed back an hour, then two— 
at least the airline has the grace to bump me up to first 
class for the Miami-Quito leg—free Glenfiddich and 
plenty of leg-room. 

Quito’s airport is about the size of the Columbus 
Greyhound station—the promised rent-a-car courtesy 
phones don’t exist, Jenny hasn’t been paged—not the 
airline’s fault, exactly: there’s no apparent paging sys- 
tem, and non-passengers aren’t allowed inside the termi- 
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nal. Instead, there’s a loose receiving 
line outside, about fifty Quitefios, pa- 
tient in the cool night. Jenny isn’t 
among them—has she called the air- 
line? Has she changed her mind, gone 
home, given up? It’s nine p.m., the 
rent-a-car office is closed, and I real- 
ize I’ve left Jenny’s address and phone 
number at home on the coffee table. 
Two or three cab drivers trail 


We kiss and it's 
surprising, 
passionate, good. 


a i 


after me as I lug my bags around ina 
widening circle, unsure now of what 
to do next. And then Jenny appears 
from the crowd, lovely in a short, 
pink coat I haven’t seen before. She’s 
lost a few pounds, looks tired, a little 
sad—I wonder right away if things 
have changed, if she’s seeing some- 
one else. We kiss and it’s surprising, 
passionate, good. 

At first we stay at Jenny’s sister’s 
house in the suburbs (a whitewashed 
hacienda, water heater on the fritz, 
skinny cows in the neighbor’s yard)— 
the brother-in-law away on business, 
impossibly crimson song-birds flit- 
ting among the fronds of the fat palm 
tree. Jenny’s sister is sweet, won’t let 
us pay for groceries, offers to drive 
us everywhere. Still, after two days, 
I’m desperate for a hot shower, the 
brother-in-law’s due to come home— 
he and Jenny don’t get along. We de- 
cide on a trip to the beach, a half- 
day’s drive northwest, toward 
Esmeraldas. 

We get off to a late start—we’ll 
have to hurry to beat the lowering 
fog in the mountains, and we still 
need to stop for supplies, cash a few 
traveler’s checks, get gas for the Fiat. 
We’ve forgotten, too, about rush- 
hour, which boils madly around us, 


Ladas and Fiats and big Toyota 
Landcruisers, preferred vehicles of 
the well-to-do, manic, racing from 
stoplight to stoplight, honking, cut- 
ting us off. 

“Aqui, Jon! Direcha aqui!” 
Jenny cries as I turn left, swerving 
across two busy lanes, the Fiat’s front 
end wobbling. 

“No! Oh, no!” she wails, cover- 
ing her eyes with her hands as I dodge 
oncoming cars for a block, heading 
the wrong way on a one-way street. 
Unexpectedly, like a mirage, the bank 
appears on our left. 


Something todo 
with cocaine, Jenny 
explains to me later; 

something todo 

with Reagan. 


Inside, I discover a catch-22 so 
perfectly circular, I don’t get it at first. 
The teller has to explain twice in very 
slow Spanish that Ecuadorian banks 
won’t cash traveler’s checks unless 
you have an Ecuadorian bank ac- 
count—never mind the illogic, forget 
the sign on the door that says 
“Traveler’s checks welcome.” Some- 
thing to do with cocaine, Jenny ex- 
plains to me later; something to do 
with Reagan. 

Stymied, I return to the car, 
where Jenny’s listening to her 
Walkman, watching our stuff. 
Quitefios worry about their stuff— 
they worry about car theft, burglary, 
mugging. Even in the suburbs, the 
homes of the middle class are little 
fortresses, walled and barb-wired. 
Armed guards seem to be every- 
where—at the Super-Maxi (a big, 
gringo-style supermarket with a 
name like a big, gringo-style feminine 
napkin), in parking lots, in front of 


the homes of the affluent. There’s a 
uniformed guard at the bank, of 
course, an antique Sten submachine- 
gun slung over his shoulder, the blue- 
ing worn from its barrel. When Jenny, 
who has an account, steps into the 
bank’s dim interior (redundant, al- 
most—all interiors in Ecuador seem 
dim, the sunlight outside incredibly 
direct), the guard ignores me, gives 
her the eyeball: once, twice, up and 
down. 


all of our sorgeous, 
bourgeois stuff. 


= — = ————= 


We're there nearly an hour, ex- 
changing four fifty-dollar traveler’s 
checks. It’s as if we’re cashing cowrie 
shells, tulips, green stamps from 
Pluto—the teller reads and re-reads 
our passports, consults with a man- 
ager, two managers, produces a thick 
stack of colorful bills from the vault 
(here’s a currency that doesn’t take 
itself too seriously: printed in daring 
J. Crew colors—magma, jungle, pa- 
cific—it’s alive with fish and birds 
and tortoises, erupting volcanoes, 
even the exuberantly mustachioed 
poet Juan Montalvo). The teller 
counts, counts again, rubber stamps 
a pile of documents one at a time, 
signs this, initials that, has me sign 
and initial, then Jenny, then the two 
managers. Meanwhile, the fog’s on 
its way. Meanwhile, I worry, people 
are stealing the rented Fiat, stealing 
our suitcases, Jenny’s Walkman, my 
new camera—all of our gorgeous, 
bourgeois stuff. 


At last we’re on the road, head- 
ing out of town past Quito’s gray 
warehouse district and the thin, dis- 
organized suburban fringe of con- 
crete apartment blocks, bright laun- 
dry flapping from the balconies. Past 
a siege of roadside fritata stands with 
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their whole smoked hogs—nude, fly-visited corpses hang 
from bright steel hooks. Past the twenty thousand smok- 
ing, barreling Ecuadorian buses which provide the main 
link between towns, oh most proletarian mode of travel 
(not for me, thank you, not in this incarnation), past al- 
ways and everywhere in mountain Ecuador small groups 
of indios, this ancient slow invasion down from the high 
sierra into Quito—where the money would be, and the 
jobs, if there were money and jobs—indigena men and 
women walking squat and sharp-faced by the highway 
in their black homburgs—hats like my grandfather wore, 
out for a Sunday drive. Now there’s a question for the 
anthropologists: which way do the homburgs flow? To 
the Andes from Europe—Spain, perhaps—or out from 
the high mountain towns like Otavalo, Ibarra, Cotacachi, 
and into the work-curled, thick-nailed hands of my grand- 
father, sitting in church in Shrewsbury, Pennsylvania? 


CVPictimas Bel Amor 


All of us here smoke the opium of the upper 
altitude —Michaux 


Michaux, of course, smoked plenty of the other kind, 
too—the Hunter Thompson of the dada crowd, he spent 
most of his 1928 visit to Ecuador smashed on ether, which 
he found here in abundance, and which still provides the 
kick, rumor has it, for Pilsener and Club, Ecuador’s two 
national beers. 

It is exhilarating, the landscape’s vertical drama, the 
crumbling beauty of the pueblos. Except for the rural 
county in southeast Ohio where I was born, this is my 
maiden voyage into the third world, the Fiat pulling us 
up the long, steep hill toward Calacali. A relief, in a way, 


after Quito’s smog and noise—good to be driving, good 
to be doing anything other than talking, Jenny and I, in 
our hundred shared words of Spanglish. A relief, except 
that at highway speed, the Fiat’s gentle front-end tremor 
turns into the d.t.’s, Geoffrey Firmin’s rajah shakes—the 
steering wheel shuddering, jerking in my hands. I’ve lis- 
tened to “Car Talk” enough to know that this is a bad 
sign: the best thing the Fiat could be is horrendously out 
of alignment; the other, considerably more sinister possi- 
bilities are a bad ball joint or damaged tie rod, which 
could result in either front wheel falling off at any time. 
Not good on a twisting, narrow highway with no guard 
rails and steep drop-offs into the jungle’s green purga- 
tory. “Peligroso,” I say. “Dangerous, this car.” 

Jenny can’t hear me—she’s wearing her headphones, 
listening to Stone Temple Pilots or Jesus Lizard or Belly— 
she loves American music, loves the bright yellow 
Walkman she bought in Chinatown for $30. 


I've always fallen for the little 
lost ones, the off-center, 
the strays; 


a ———S__——_—— LEE 


We met back in the States. Residents at a Cape Cod 
art colony, we became lovers out of loneliness (me going 
through a divorce, Jenny a three-hour bus ride from the 
nearest Spanish-language newspaper). I’ve always fallen 
for the little lost ones, the off-center, the strays; with 
Jenny, it happened a month after we'd started sleeping 
together. I barged into her studio without knocking— 
found her lying naked on a big sheet of brown kraft pa- 
per, smeared with charcoal, tracing herself. 


Of course there were problems. Problems of language 
and culture, the problem of what’s next—Jenny was 
homesick, I had another fellowship in Wisconsin, start- 
ing in the fall. Health problems—my heart rhythm, 
Jenny’s recurring bladder infection—fear and imbalance: 
we were in love, we weren’t so sure. The love thing, the 
power thing—in Provincetown, Jenny was the sweetly 
befuddled foreigner, I was the one who spoke the lan- 
guage, knew my way around. Now, in Ecuador, the bal- 
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ance has shifted—Jenny’s the cagey local, I’m just a love- 
struck gringo, tall and comical, hitting my head on ev- 
erything (Ecuador, nation of short people, nation of low 
doorways—only 1995’s Miss Ecuador, who I meet, 
briefly, in a popular Quito salsateca, is taller than me). 


I'm just a love-strucke gringo 


There are other complications: I’ve brought way too 
much money—almost two thousand dollars in cash and 
travelers checks, two gold cards, an ATM card and a 
phone card to a country with few working phones and 
no ATMs. I’m spending a lot of time keeping track of it 
all, shifting its gringo excess from suitcase to briefcase to 
wallet and back, hiding it in hotel rooms, making sure 
it’s still there. Worse, Jenny seems slightly appalled—it’s 
ugly, my Yanqui fixation with money. And now this ri- 
diculous wad of Ecuadorian bills: the exchange is roughly 
2,400 Ecuadorian Sucres to the dollar—there’s no way 
480,000 of anything will fit into my wallet, even in large 
denominations. There’s money in all of my pockets, 
crammed into Jenny’s purse, the glove compartment, flut- 
tering loose in the car’s hot interior. Enough, by the look 
of it, to wallpaper a Soho apartment. 

And, most urgently troublesome of all, the bathroom 
problem: there aren’t any, not out here on the road—no 
McDonald’s, no Exxon stations, no quick, clean pit stops 
anywhere—and even if there were bathrooms, they 
wouldn’t have any toilet paper in them. There’s none in 
Jenny’s Doctor’s office, hardly any at her parents’ house, 
none at the airport on my last sad, sick day in Ecuador, 
that slow-motion dream in which I’m very pale, gestur- 
ing toward the bathroom stalls, hoping the attendant will 
catch my drift: “Por favor—necesito los papeles del 
bafio!” 

Attendant, waving in the general direction of the 
stalls, “Esta alli.” 

Me, frantically: “;Aqui? No! No esta aqui!” 

Attendant says nothing, gravely removes four sheets 
of toilet paper from his pocket and hands them to me. 

Jenny, savvy local, takes toilet paper with her every- 
where (we’ve stocked up at the Super-Maxi, bought 
spring water, too, some purple yogurt, cold cuts, cerveza, 
cigarillos). A good thing, because Jenny’s bladder infec- 
tion kicks in the moment we leave town—we stop every 
twenty minutes so she can pee, crouched by the roadside, 
next toa rock, a banana tree. “Watch out for serpientes,” 
I say, while she pees in the jungle. 

“:Que?” Jenny says, nervously. “What, Jon?” 
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“Nada,” I say. When did I turn into this nag, this 
dithering mother, this worrywort? “No importa.” 


Ra Curretera 


Highway driving in rural Ecuador is almost an oxy- 
moron. Mostly, there’s walking, standing, bicycle, burro, 
horse and mule riding, random parking and breaking 
down (always without flashers or warning lights—instead 
of placing flares in the road, truckdrivers leave bundles 
of cut brush to warn oncoming motorists). Coffee beans 
are dried on the hot asphalt, bunches of bananas toted, 
cows, pigs, llamas and alpacas herded/chased back and 
forth. Iguanas mate. There are gatherings of goats, droves 
of dogs (dogs of all colors and sizes—skinny, scruffy Ec- 
uadorian mutts, not glossy gringo housepets). And chil- 
dren everywhere, three or four for every adult by the look 
of things, nation of children, less and less to go around. 

Commerce thrives on the highway—fruit stands, 
Fanta vendors, cuy restaurants serving deep-fried guinea- 
pig (“I like this!” says Jenny, but I don’t stop), choclo 
stalls—choclo is a pre-Columbian delicacy, feed corn 
boiled or steamed to pale and mealy tastelessness. “Estd 
bien!” I lie. “Me gusta mucho\” 

The fog never comes, thank God, but there are other 
entertainments—we almost hit a refrigerator-sized sow 
that charges out from a hedge, a big sack falls from a 
farmer’s truck (it’s corn, more choclo—which Jenny 
thinks we should take with us. We don’t). There are wash- 
outs, rockslides, car-sized potholes, accidents—a bus on 
its side, blood and broken glass. La policia make random 
check-point stops—traveler’s tip: keep your passport and 
driver’s license in the glove compartment, or learn this 
useful Spanish phrase: ;Por favor—no me pega, mis 
papeles estan en el bauil! (translation: Please don’t hit me, 
my papers are in the trunk!) Each village has at least one 
murderous, axle-busting speed-bump, generally two feet 
high and pointed on top—convenient points-of-sale from 
which enterprising children peddle oranges, lottery tick- 
ets, ball-point pens, all the things you need on a long trip. 


Seis Sapatos 


I’ve been here three days, and things have already 
grown uneasy between Jenny and me. She keeps telling 
me how American I am, and it’s true—big and pale, I 
take my ridiculous orange malaria pills, ask a waitress 
for jugo de pene—almost “juice of the penis.” 
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It's anarchy out here, by God 


I miss my routine. I miss hot showers, which are hard 
to come by, even in pretty good hotels (Call the front 
desk. Wait twenty minutes as instructed. Call again. Wait 
twenty more minutes). Behind the wheel, I become my 
father—cursing the road conditions, the speed bumps, 
every driver in South America. It’s anarchy out here, by 
God: road markings for decoration only, oncoming ve- 
hicles in my lane at half the hilltops and blind curves. ’'m 
having lots of palpitations—ominous little runs, flutter 
flutter skip. 1 hear myself complaining (is that me, that 
cicada whine?) but I can’t stop. 

Jenny, meanwhile, becomes more and more the 
young socialist intellectual, the soon-to-be-famous Ecua- 
dorian artist: she disappears behind her wraparound 
shades, smokes cigarettes, listens to her Walkman. 

We stop at Pululahua, the big volcanic crater—miles 
wide and so steep I feel a moment of vertigo—a false step 
would send you tumbling down a rocky cliff, a thousand 
feet to the patchwork fields below. We take a short de- 
tour and drive through Calacali, site of the old Equator 
marker, unprepossessing in the sleepy plaza. We stop for 
things: oranges—sweet little clementines—mineral wa- 
ter, cigarettes, gas. Jenny pees and pees. We pass through 
dozens of little pueblos and some bigger ones—La Union 
and Independencia and Quinindé on the bright green Rio 
Guayllabamba, all on the long descent from mountains 
to deep forest, which then gives way to miles and miles of 
banana groves, the air growing hotter, more dense. We 
wind up south of Esmeraldas and Atacames, two rock- 
ing costa towns—six hours to drive 200 miles, from high, 
cool sierra to tropical beach. 

We’ve stopped just outside Same to change into our 
shorts—it’s sticky down here at sea level, a humid ninety 
degrees. “Mads ricas, tus zapatos,” Jenny says, dubiously. 
She’s eyeing my Nike cross-trainers. “You like these shoes, 
yes, Jon?” 

These are my summer shoes—nothing like the Doc 
Marten boots she’s used to seeing me in. I shrug. “They’re 
ok,” I say. “Good for my feet. Good for walking.” 

Jenny smiles her enigmatic little half smile, wiggles 
into her cut-offs. “Si, this is good. But Jon, you look like 
a farmer in these shoes,” 

What I look like, what I’ve looked like since I was 
sixteen or so, a young marijuana thief stalking the back- 
woods of Southeastern Ohio, is a country-western singer. 
The more I try to marshall my hair, whiskers, and earring 
into a configuration that says “poet,” the more I look 
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like Billy Ray Cyrus, eight months into a nine-month tour. 
So the farmer thing hits a nerve. 

“A farmer?” I say, unable to conceal my outrage. A 
rancher, is what she means. A banana planter. A member 
of Ecuador’s wealthiest class—privileged sneaker- 
wearers, right-wing exploiters of the poor. 

“But these are very interesting people,” 
she says, sensing that she’s hurt me, trying 
to make up. A farmer, I think. Jesus, a 
farmer. 


Ra Wie Rica 


I salute you anyway, damnable 
country of Ecuador. —Michaux 


The shoe thing blows over, and we’re better, Jenny 
and I—we’ve taken a cabana at La Hosteria Rampiral 
(ocean view, mini-bar, one of those electrified Italian 
shower-heads, the ground wire snipped off and discarded. 
It makes plenty of hot water, but stand in the wrong place, 
it gives you a jolt like a cattle-prod). We’re lovers again, 
at least for the next few nights, and we’re sitting in this 
funky restaurant made of driftwood and palm fronds, 
the Pacific gumming away at the shore, the shrimpers 
out in their little boats, lanterns gleaming in the twilight. 
Things are finally going ok, except for my heart, flop- 
ping around like a 
trout on a hot rock, 
except for this earth- 
quake, which seems to 
be gathering strength, 
building to a big cre- 
scendo —the restau- 
rant clatters and rocks 
like a subway car. 

I wonder if this is 
how I’ll die—hacked 
by fallen ceiling fans, 
crushed by uncomfort- 
able chairs. I wonder 
how Jenny can sit there 
so calmly, when the 
earth seems about to 
open up and swallow us 
all. 

Then it just stops, like somebody’s thrown a big switch, 
and for a moment there’s silence, stillness, just the waves 
on the beach. A nervous laugh from the kitchen, and 
somebody puts a record on—it’s “Guantanamera,” that 
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old, sad song. Everything’s fine—except that I’ve slipped 
into atrial fibrillation, my not particularly dangerous ar- 
rhythmia (only a slight threat of a stroke or heart attack, 
only that)—my new medication failing once and for all, 
my heartbeat a battle of the bands—polka and reggae 
and disco, all at once. 

I don’t tell Jenny for a while—I don’t want her to 
worry, and sometimes it goes away in a few minutes and 
I’m ok. It’s distracting, though; anything wrong with your 
heart is, at the very least, distracting. So I never answer 
her question, the one she asked before the earthquake— 
the obvious one, the one she already knows the answer 
to: I’m here to meet my rival, what she loves most—sad, 
sorry, broken-down Ecuador, kicking my Yanqui ass. 


sad, sorry, broken-down 
Ecuador, kicking my 
Yanquiass 


—=. 


I grow faint, walking back to the hotel. “Tengo 
problemitas con mi corazon,” I say, lapsing into Quitefio 
cutespeak—I have little problems. Her eyes grow larger, 
darker—she’s heard about this heart thing, but has never 
been around while it’s happening. All at once she’s the 
old Jenny—gentle, unsure—she feels sorry for me, and 
I’m perversely, shamefully glad. 

I can’t sleep, so we stay up most of the night. We 
walk a little on the beach, lie in the sand and look at the 
bright, backwards jumble of stars. I tell her ’ll have to go 
home to my doctor if it doesn’t get better soon (My God, 
I'm thinking—what if I get stuck here? What if I have to 
go to an Ecuadorian hospital?). She cries a little, and we 
walk back to the hotel and lie down. 

I wake up at eight, my heart still squirming—weasel 
on speed, a bad sign; usually it converts back to normal 
while I’m asleep. I dress and wander out to Hosteria 
Rampiral’s little outdoor café. The owner’s wife is cook- 
ing breakfast, so I ask for a glass of papaya juice, a break- 
fast sandwich—there’s ham on white bread, eggs on white 
bread, or mixto (ham and eggs on white bread). “Mixto,” 
I say. “Por favor.” 

It all works out. My heart converts later while I’m in 
the shower—honest to God, I accidentally stand in the 
wrong place and the electrified water hits me and gives 
me a pubic-hair-straightening shock and my heart slips 
back into its old, smooth rhythm and I’m startled but ok. 

We stay at the beach another day, head back to Quito 


(this time the fog is waiting for us—visibility cut to a few 
feet, like driving through library paste), trade rent-a-cars 
after much contention and outrage, drive up to Lago San 
Pablo where I suddenly remember to take pictures, como 
un tourista, much to Jenny’s dismay. We visit Otavalo, 
Cotacachi, the pyramids near Cochasqui, clouds rolling 
across the high valley, the old gods palpable, present. I’m 
swept up in the almost unspeakable gorgeousness of it 
all—still, things are mixto: Jenny’s stomach bothers her, 
the distance between us is growing. 

It’s a matter of expectations, I tell myself—my big, 
dumb American romanticism, her sense of belonging, of 
place. She’s sad, I realize, because I’ve come all this way 
and she’s not in love (“My feeling is no big,” she'll tell 
me, weeks later, on the phone. “Is no strong”). 

My stomach is fine until the morning of my flight 
back to Columbus—I’ve finally eaten or drunk the wrong 
thing and I’m sick as a dog, my body producing gallons 
of rank diarrhea. There’s suddenly not enough toilet pa- 
per in all of South America for me—I get the squirts in 
the airport, all the way home on the plane, two year-olds 
screaming while their parents sleep, oblivious. 


I’m with someone else now, a woman I adore. It’s a 
happy relationship, full of passion and jokes and music 
and good food. But she doesn’t entirely understand why 
I'd ever want to go back to a place like Ecuador, with all 
the old associations. I don’t either—and yet I do want to 
go back, maybe stay a while. 

Not long ago, a friend captured it exactly—my bour- 
geois fantasy; the strange, sweet tug of Ecuador—in a 
nearly clairvoyant letter to me: ...maybe open a little pa- 
perback English bookstore in Quito, afternoon wind 
blowing in through the open door from the mountains, 
the longhaired, longlegged girls who want to practice 
their English dropping in from time to time...copies of 
Pedro Paramo, Under the Volcano and 100 Years of Soli- 
tude in good translations, regular ticking of the corazon, 
stout dog, motefall through the slant of light from the 
west-facing window... 

Caramba, que vida rica... ae 
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Big World iu 
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Tour Operators in the U.S. 


Amazone Ad Veneunens 55s ccciscscusectsaiscsspenecqacesusbteacacectvasssessbicviesse’ 
Roatan Charter, Inc. ............ 

Tawantinsuyo Expeditions .....c..:secscssessescossscesvassoscsvascesebsvavessses 39 
Tour Operators Outside the U.S. 

Andes Discovery TOUS iccecscssessssassscsssccscesvssessvvaseseonseccusescscaons 37 


Angermeyer’s Enchanted Expeditions ... 
Aves Travel Ltd yissspesecsesetnasinsassticventectcs 


Betagall cvcssvesssocrsscseseuvesexss woh 
Emerald Forest Expeditions. .. 40 
Mayuc Cusco ......sssssssessereses én. 30 
Native Life ...... 255 
Pamir Travels cssscecssscvcssyecassesnesess . 39 
Residential Rosario/Turisbus ...... . 40 
Row Whitewater Adventures ..... act 
Sheard Ecuador. aacscesvaseccessosecnasdvessatovesvdavocusaccccossevesevavcgevedecestases 39 
Other Services 

LAC Do lar avccetessrartea sets Scene ia nancies 37 
Odyssey Travel 


SAETA—Air Ecuador 


Want to speak Chinese, Sanskrit, 


Aramaic, or Urdu? 


Forget it. 


They're abominably difficult and you don't have the time. 


___ Instead, learn Spanish now with Mastering Spanish |, and 
> stop with the job half done when there's 
Mastering Spanish Il. Or learn Portuguese 

with Mastering Portuguese |. Think how 

they'll feel in Brazil when you say, “You call 


this a carnival?” 


Total fluency is now enticingly within your 
grasp. Reach out, and Mastering Spanish | or Il, or 


Members! 


Mastering Portuguese | can be yours while supplies 
last. Are supplies short? Well, no, but you never know. 


See Order Form on page 63 


$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Spanish I, Item #357 
$100 [Members $92] Mastering Spanish | CD, Item #347 
$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Spanish II, Item #185 
$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Portuguese I, Item #364 
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If you move, let your Club 
know at least a month in 
advance. Send a postcard, 
give a call, or drop us a 
message through e-mail. 


explorer@samexplo.org 


LIVE ON EASTER ISLAND 


(vicariously) by subscribing to 


Rapa Nui Journal 


... fhe premier source for Easter Island events 
and scientific studies... 


P.O. Box 6774, Los Osos, CA 93412 
Fax 805-5349301; email 74221.2046@compuserve.com 
Rapa Nui Journal, the international quarterly 
of the Easter Island Foundation, is published 
for those interested in Easter Island and 
Polynesia. Annual subscription rate: 

U.S. $25, Foreign airmail $35 


ERRATA 


(Nothing major, could have happened 
to anyone. Remember, “To err is hu- 
man.”) 


The author of the first six book re- 
views in Issue #47 is Daniel Buck, whose 
name was omitted by what seems to 
have been a sinister force. 

David Fleming points out that Dan 
Buck’s mention of “YPE, Argentine state 
oil company” is incorrect, YPF having 
been sold to investors in June 1993 for 
about US$3.2 billion. 

The photo on page 8 in issue #47 is 
Volcan Agua, not Volcan Pacaya, as 
implied by the caption. 
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ISCUELA DE ESPANOL 
"SIMON BOLIVAR" 
QUITO ECUADOR 
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COME TO ECUADOR AND 
LEARN SPANISH WITH ONE OF 
THE BEST “ONE TO ONE” 
SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTRY. 


MA AAAAAS 
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* VERY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS. 
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* HOMESTAY WITH ECUADORIAN 
FAMILIES CLOSE TO THE SCHOOL 


* FREE DANCING LESSONS! 


* MOUNTAIN CLIMBING, MARKET 
TOURS, HIKING, EVERY WEEKEND 


* QUIET AND SAFE SURROUNDINGS 


ADDRESS: CALLE ANDALUCIA # 565 Y SALAZAR, LA FLORESTA, 
QUITO. PHONE/FAX: 5932502640. E-MAIL: KHAUGAN@AOL.COM 
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ECOTOURISM & ADVENTURE TRAVEL TOUR OPERATORS 
since 1978, with state-of-the-art equipment and professional guides, 
guarantees you a reliable service at a reasonable price. 


TREKKING—RAFTING—JUNGLE TRIPS 


Fixed departure dates: Inca Trail to Machupicchu 
with llamas, 4 days/3 nights 


Weekly departures: Rio Apurimac rafting, 
3 days/2 nights 
Mayuc Cusco 


Tel/Fax: 51—84—232666 
P.O. Box 422 e Cusco—Peru 


Email: mayuc@amauta.rcp.net.pe 
Http://www.rcp.net.pe/MAYUC/ 


MAYUC 


Joumal of the South and Meso 
American Indian Rights Center (SAIIC) 


Abya Yala News is a unique publication that 
offers an Indigenous perspective on Indian 
movements in Latin America, news from 
native organizations, and analysis of issues 
affecting Indian communities such as biodi- 
versity, intellectual property rights, autono- 
my, human rights, and women’s issues. 
Membership to SAIIC provides you 
with four issues 


P.O. Box 28703 
Oakland, CA 94604 
Phone: (510) 834-4263 
Fax: (510) 834-4264 
Email: saiic@igc.apc.org 


LEARN TO 


SPEAK 
SPANISH 


WITH US FOR ONE HOUR, 
ONE WEEK OR ONE YEAR 


- Individual classes (one-to-one) 
- Excursions combined with classes 
- Reasonable rates 
- Professional teachers 
- Live with local families 
- Lodging apartment “La Lengua” 
- Help with visas 


- SAEC members receive 10% discount 


“LA LENGUA” 


SPANISH SCHOOL 
Colon 1001 y Juan Leon Mera 8th floor 
Tel/Fax (593-2) 501 271 
P.O.Box 17-07-9519 Quito-Ecuador 
E-mail: lalengua@uio.telconet.net 


Quito's only wamen's hostal 


Hostal 
Eva Luna 


Pasaje de Roca 
Calle Roca 
Entre Amazonas y J.L. Mera 
Tel. Quito 011 5932 234 799 


* In the heart of new Quito 
* Comfortable beds 

* Kitchen privileges 

* Secure luggage lockers 

* Laundry stone 

* Quiet and secure location 
* Barbecue terrace 

* Economic prices 


!CHECK US OUT! 


Angermeyer's 
Enchanted Expeditions 


e Galapagos ¢ Jungle « Trekking/Climbing ° Birdwatching 
e Cultural, Archaeological and Specialized Nature Tours 


e Tourist Class Hostal: “The Orange House” 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas P.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
Fax: 593-2-569956 Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 
E-mail: angerme1l@angermeyer.com.ec. 


AMAZON 
DISCOVERY 


Jungle tour in the Reserve Cuyabeno 
The Cuyabeno wildlife reserve is one the “hot spots” 
of biodiversity in the world, this huge pristine and 
remote ecosystem is home to more species of animals 
and plants than almost anywhere else on Earth 
The Amazon Discovery accommodates up to 14 
passengers in double cabins with private bath. 


3 Nights US$ 406,00 
4 Nights US$ 481,00 
$ 20 per person entrance Fee Cuyabeno 


Galapagos Cruises, Adventure Tours, 
Trekking & Climbing 


ANDES DISCOVERY TOURS 
U.S.A. Telefax (718)788-4498 
ECUADOR Telefax (593-2)500-992 
E-mail: admin@adtours.ecx.ec 


LAC DOLAR 


LIMA : Jr. Camana 779 
@ 428-8127 426-3464 Telefax: 427-3906 
MIRAFLORES : Av. La Paz 211 
@ 242-4069 - Telefax : 242-4085 


Going to the 
OTAVALO MARKETS ? 


HOSTAL 
AYA HUMA 


Clean, quiet, surrounded by handicrafts, 


villages, & mountains 


INDIAN VILLAGE PEGUCHE 
OTAVALO — ECUADOR 


ON RAILWAY NEAR FALLS 
Rooms trom $4.5 to $7 p.p. 
24-hour hot water 
Good restaurant with tasty vegetarian 
& meat dishes 
Great pancakes — salads 
Live Folk music(Saturday 8 p.m.) 
Fireplace, home-like atmosphere 
Garden, hammocks, laundry 
Handicrafts 
Garage 

GETTING THERE 


By bus: 


Take the Ibarra bus, ask the driver to 
drop you offat Peguche, about 5 min- 
utes past Otavalo. Ask one of the 
friendly Indians to direct you to the 
Hostal Aya-Huma 


Telf: 06-922663 


AVESTRAVEL 


SUPREME BIRDING & NATURAL HISTORY TOURS 
AVES SUMNMT Vito 


TALENTO CREATIVO)/ 13-9.96 / AVESTRAVEL COD-Coo7 


ENJOY EXOTIC BIRDS & FABULOUS SCENERIES 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
SEND FOR OUR GREAT PROGRAM! 
Robert Jonsson, Resident Director & Guide 
P.O. BOX 17-07-9219 TEL / FAX ECUADOR 09-446 695 


INTERNATIONAL 593 9 446 695 
QUITO - ECUADOR / SOUTH AMERICA 


LEARN SPANISH 


“3. INDIVIDUAL TUITION », 
INTENSIVE PROGRAMS 
ALL LEVELS 
QUALIFIED NATIVE-NSTRUCTORS 
HOSTFARHLY LF atlas 
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Cruz Verde 336 
Cusco, Peru, Sudamérica 
Phone & Fax: 51-84-232272 


GATFADAGOS 


CRUISE 
* New flamingo 


Every Wednesday 


© Mavier 
Every Sunday 
DIRECT OPERATOR 


TRARIRA o SAIN LORENZO 


BY PRIVATE TRAIN 
(FERROBUS) # EVERY SUNDAY 


Amazonas 1113 y Pinto 
Telts.; (593-2) 229 579/80 
Fax: 550 988 
Guito * Ecuador 

agal South America 
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ES-MOUNTAINBIKE-TRANSFERS TO COTOPAX!I 
SAN JOSE DE EL CHAUPI 
= 89154 Fax 932) 570557 


«> VACHANA 
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”_ AMAZONIAN ECUADOR 


e-mail: dtm@pi-.pro.ec 
FAX: O11 5932 220362 
Tel: 011 5932 541862 


THE HIGH ANDES 
AND THE INCA EMPIRE 


Tawantinsuyo—"the four quar- 
ters of the earth—as_ the 
Incas called their Empire, 
was unquestionably the larg- 
est, most powerful nation- 
state ever created by Native 
Americans. At its peak, it 
extended a distance equal to 
that from London to Baghdad! 


Join Tawantinsuyo Explorations™ and Kevin Haight— 
longtime SAEC member and teacher of continuing edu- 
cation courses on The Incas and Their Empire at the 
University of Colorado and Metro State College, Den- 
ver—on one of our 15-day trips scheduled for 1997. You 
won't just see, you'll experience the world of these in- 
tensely spiritual people. From the magnificence of their 
cities in the sky to the baffling precision of their monu- 
ments in stone, unequaled anywhere in the world, then 
or now. And you will also partake of their culture, reli- 
gion, and unique relationship with the universe, because 
Inca/Andean culture continues to live and flourish to- 
day among the mountain Indians of Peru. 


Come join us for the experience of a lifetime! 
First trip departs early May, last in early October. 
$3,150 includes nearly everything. 


Contact Tawantinsuyo Explorations 
for departure dates, detailed itineraries and full 
information. 


Telephone (303) 499-8837 
FAX (303) 449-8870 
e-mail: incatour@indra.com 
Website: http://www.webwise.com/incatour 


more than a jungle lodge... 
discover the life of the people 
explore and absorb the forest 


... a place for learning 


SAFARI 


ECUADOR 
JEEPS FOR EXPEDITIONS 


Based in Quito, Ecuador, we provide 
a4 wheel drive transport service to get 
you and your gear to anywhere 
you want to get to. 


In addition we can provide help 
with ideas, planning logistics 
and bookings. 


we are particularly interested in the 
more unusual places, Indian communities, 
fiestas, birding and hiking. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT US, 
OR CALL BY - WE'LL BE PLEASED TO SEE YOU 


CALAMA 380 Y JUAN LEON MERA 
P.O. BOX. 17-11-6060 
TEL AND FAX: 593 2 552505 
QUITO, ECUADOR 


EXPLORE 
SOUTHAMERICA 


Joining our guaranteed 


Fixed departure tours or design with us a 
private adventure of your own!! 


Soft adventures in Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and Argentina: 
Trekking and Climbing, Jungle Exploration. 
River Rafting, Mountain Bike, 
Galapagos Tours, Culture Tours, Ecotourism. 
Travel operators with friendly and 
professional southamerican guides. 


Reliable and quality services at reasonable prices. 


For more information on specific programs, contact with us. 
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PAMIR TRAVELS 
Tour Operator 


- Juan Leon Mera 721 and Veintimilla St. 

Phone: (593) (2) 220.892 / 542.605 - Fax: (593) (2) 547.576 
P. O. Box: 17-16-190 CEQ - Email: htorres@pi.pro.ec 
WEBSITE: http: //wwwpub2.ecua.net.ec/pamir/ 
Quito - Ecuador 


Los Andes 
Highlights of Se aaadis 


Machu Picchu 
elo. Treckking in the Royal Range 
Ra. ia Titi kaka rae & Sun Island 


%:. Bolivia 


a wise 
decision 


Ph. 369542 - ort 326531 - FAX 691-2-375532 
Illampu 704 - P.O. Box 442 - La Paz - Bolivia 


» + Intensive, individual and group classes 
{ *Professional and experienced teachers 
* Selected and experienced ecuadorian families ( \ + ISIC authorized distributor, fax service 

+ Ecuadorian and Galapagos tourist information * Flexible schedules and reasonable rates 


ADDRESS: 718 Jorge Washington st. and Amazonas Ave. Building Rocafuerte, Washington Block, 2nd. and 3rd. Floor. 
Phone - Fax: 593-2-504654, Phone: 593-2-527509 - P.O. Box 17-21-1245 - Quito - Ecuador BRANCHES: IN BANOS AND THE JUNGLE!! 


+ Audiovisual teaching methods 


JOURNEY INTO THE ECUATORIAL 
RAINFOREST OF EASTERN ECUADOR, 
AND EXPLORE THE DIVERSITY OF THIS 
ENCHANTED WORLD—A BIOLOGICAL 
TREASURE CHEST, HOME TO AN 
INCREDIBLE ARRAY OF PLANTS, 
ANIMALS, INSECTS, AND BIRDS, MANY 
OF THEM NOT YET CLASSIFIED. 


WE ALSO OFFER TRIPS TO: 
GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, COAST, THE 
ANDEAN REGION, INDIAN MARKETS, 
ETC. 


FOR THE ADVENTURE OF A 
LIFETIME 


FOR MORE INFO.:, CONTACT: 
LUIS ALBERTO GARCIA 
AV. AMAZONAS 1023 Y PINTO 
TEL/FAX: 593-2-541543 
MAIL: P.O. BOX 17-07-9633 
QUITO — ECUADOR 


IN THE U.S.A.: 
YALE METZGHER 
1102 C STREET 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 99501 
TEL/FAX: (907) 277-7245 


CVX\CO 
A AMAZONCO 


oS 


A marvelous hotel near the universally known ruins 
of Machu Picchu. Typical colonial styled, 
beautifully furnished rooms, excellent international 
cuisine, and a friendly English- speaking staff. 
Regular bus service to the ruins 25 minutes away. 


Situated in the virgin rainforest of southern Peru, 
in the middle of the only 10,000 has. private 
ecological reserve. 15km from the small town of 
Puerto Maldonado, the lodge has 43 comfortable, 
independent bungalows equipped with porch, 
hammocks, mosquito nets and private bathrooms 
with filtered water. Excellent typical food and 
tours of the surrounding area by well informed, 
English speaking translators. 


INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 
Andalucia 174, Lima 18, Peru 

Tel: (511) 422 6574 

Fax: (511) 422 4701 


10% DISCOUNT TO ALL SAEC MEMBERS 
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DISCOUNT 
AIRFARES 


CENTRAL 
& 
SOUTH 
AMERICA 


¢ Low prices 

¢ Group discounts 

e Tour packages 

¢ Cruises 

e Special interest 
(climbing, 
photography, 
railroads, etc.) 


Odyssey 
Travel 


1-800-395-5955 
9AM-5 PM 
Mountain time 
Monday — Friday 


South American Explorer 


Festival of the 
Andes 


If you’re sitting in 
New Jersey this summer 
wishing you were in the 
Andes, despair not. Yes, 
this August 17-18, you 
can visit the Waterloo Fes- 
tival of the Andes in 
Stanhope, New Jersey. 
This is the fourth annual festival. It is 
both a celebration of Andean culture 
and promotional tool for crafts, mu- 
sic, and publications about the Andes. 
Join the crowds and celebrate the cul- 
ture of the Andes, or take part in 
workshops on Bolivian dance or in- 
strument making. Ever see a live con- 
dor? There’s a program on condors, 
as well as pan-Andean music and 
various activities for children. You 
can even buy a Bolivian pot or Ecua- 
dorean sweater, right there in New 
Jersey. 

Entrance fees: $8 a day per adult, 
$7 for senior citizens, $6 for children. 
For more information, call 201-347- 
0900, or write: The Waterloo Main 
office, The Village of Waterloo, 
Stanhope, NJ, 07874. 


Get Down in Cuba and Brazil 


Every year, the Caribbean Music 
and Dance Program invites musi- 
cians, dancers and enthusiasts to 
Cuba to study with well-known Cu- 
ban professors, musicians, and danc- 
ers. Entering its sixth year, Caribbean 
Music and Dance has seen eight hun- 
dred people attend their programs. 
Interested? You can sign up for one 
of the programs in Havana (June 29- 
July 13), Santiago de Cuba (July 13- 
27)—or Salvador de Bahia, Brazil 
(June 29-July 13)! Course selections 
include AfroCuban folkloric music, 
roots of AfroCuban rhythms, women 
in Cuban music, origins of salsa and 
much more. Learn about the roots of 
Brazilian music and dance in Bahia! 
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Costs range from US$1200-$1800 
for a 12-14 day package that in- 
cludes travel from Canctin, Mexico 
or Nassau, Bahamas plus the cost of 
visas, all classes, course-related ac- 
tivities, accommodations, breakfast 
and dinner. What about permission 
for travel to Cuba? We’re not exactly 
sure about that. For more info call: 
510-444-7173, or email: caribmusic 
@igc.apc.org. 


Machu Picchu Hotel 


There was a time when you 
could stay overnight at the Machu 
Picchu Hotel for under $50. No 
more. Privatized, the price has soared 
to nearly 200 bucks, depending on 
season and whether you want to look 
out and see the ruins or look out the 
back and see something that’s not 
Machu Picchu. 

We receive innumerable queries 
about what’s required to make a res- 
ervation at the Machu Picchu Hotel, 
aka the Machu Picchu Ruinas Hotel, 
once known as the Hotel de Turistas 
at Machu Picchu. Just so you know 
what we’re talking about, it’s the ho- 
tel up on the hill in front of the ruins. 

So, if you’ve got the money 
honey, here’s what to do: First, call 
well in advance. By that we mean, 
make your reservation at least two 
months before you plan to show up. 
This is especially true if you plan to 
travel during peak times, e.g. Christ- 
mas, Easter, Inti Raymi (June 24), 
and June through late August. 

To make reservations, we recom- 


mend faxing the Machu 
Picchu Hotel office in 
Lima with your name, 
the dates you would like 
to stay at the hotel, the 
8 = size of the room you de- 
sire (single or double), 
the type of room (with 
or without a view), your 
credit card number with 
expiration date, your 
fax number. Fax all this 
to: (511) 440-6197, allow them some 
time to digest it all, then give them a 
call to see if they’ve done it. If they 
have, they will give you a confirma- 
tion code, and you’re in business. The 
phone numbers in Lima are: (511) 
221-0826 or 440-8043 or 954-4489 
or 954-4490. 


Virtual Amazon 

The Amazon? Is it worth it? Sure, 
it’s a big river and all that, but let’s be 
up front about the hazards. Take 
leishmaniasis for example, malaria, 
yellow fever, encephalitis, amoebic 
dysentery, and let’s not forget the 
unpleasant candirti. There’s more, of 
course, but you can imagine the rest. 


ot % 


And it’s not cheap, either. A 7- 
day trip into the rainforest with just 
basic creature comforts, food, bath, 
guide, bed—you could be looking at 
maybe $1200 with airfare for one of 
the budget packages, and double that 
if you go upscale. 

Skip the bugs. At least you’ll see 
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them. But what about animals. For 
that kind of money, you’d expect to 
see something, right? At least a tapir, 
maybe an ocelot or two, a pack of 
peccaries, a howler monkey, scarlet 
macaws, some jaguar, and at least a 
couple pink dolphin. Well, forget it. 
You’d have to have months to tick 
off that sort of checklist, and even 
then you’d be lucky to pull it off. 

Finally, let’s not mince words. A 
trip like this does untold ecological 
damage. It’s not just the jet fumes of 
getting there and back, the delicate 
bromeliads and other vegetation that 
gets tromped to death, the trees felled 
to build your jungle lodge and the 
toxic human waste that ends 
up polluting the river. You re- 
ally want to do something 
meaningful to save the 
rainforest? Stay home! 

So what’s the point? It’s 
this. “Amazon Trails II” just 
hit the market. Remember, 
“Amazon Trails I”? No? 
Well, that sold more than a 
million copies, but it can’t 
compare with the slick up- 
grade of this second genera- I 
tion thriller, Plunk in this CD- I 
Rom and get ready for a | 
mind-shattering rainforest ] 
adventure that will send you J 
gliding up the fabulously be 
beautiful, but treacherous 
Amazon River. As you explore the 
history, geography, science, and ecol- 
ogy of this mighty river-sea, you will 
be dazzled by incomparable multime- 
dia wizardry. YOU ARE THERE, 
right in the middle of the action—this 
software bonanza incorporates 60 
live actors whose digitized voices and 
images spring out of various exotic 
settings. Experience first-hand more 
than 100 rarely seen animals and 
birds deftly woven into an action- 
packed storyline. Take part in 17 
separate life-threatening missions, 
each offering three levels of difficulty. 
You won’t get bored with four jungle 


experts guiding you through five 
credibility-defying habitats. Your 
jungle mission, “should you choose 
to accept it,” is to travel up the mys- 
terious Amazon to receive your per- 
sonal message from the “Ancient 
Ones.” Along the way, you will have 
to prove your worthiness by meeting 
and overcoming daunting challenges 
that take such educational forms as 
Animal Identification, Ecology Puz- 
zles, etc. The payoff? With each suc- 
cess, you earn another sparkling 
jewel on your jaguar shield. 
“Amazon Trails II” is recom- 
mended for nine years old and up. 
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Are you ready for “Amazon 
Trails II”? It requires at least a 486 
processor, Windows 3.1, or Windows 
95, 8 megs of ram, and a sound card. 
You have a Mac? You'll need a 68040 
or better processor, 8 megs of ram, 
and a 13-inch or bigger color moni- 
tor. The CD-Rom is put out by 
MECC, and sells for $34.95 at our 
local computer store. 


Rapa Nui Conference 

Mark your calendar now: The 
Easter Island Foundation is sponsor- 
ing a major international scientific 
conference on August 5-10, 1997 at 


the University of New Mexico in Al- 
buquerque. Scholars, Polynesians, 
Island visitors, and interested lay 
people are invited to share their ad- 
ventures, discoveries, and theories 
about Rapa Nui’s place in the Pacific. 
Easter Island Governor Jacobo 
Hey will welcome everyone at a 
poolside reception complete with en- 
tertainment by Polynesian dancers 
and musicians. Other events include: 
a demonstration of wood carving by 
Bene Aukara Tuki Pate, world-re- 
nowned Rapa Nui sculptor and lec- 
tures by Dr. Thor Heyerdahl and Dr. 
Paul Bahn. In addition, The Maxwell 
Museum of Anthropology will 
present Ingrained Images: 
Woodcarvings of Easter Island. 
For more information, con- 
tact Dr. Georgia Lee at: moaici 
@aol.com, fax 713-627-2773, 
or write the Easter Island Foun- 
dation, 49 Briar Hollow Lane 
#1705, Houston, TX 77027. 


It is better to give than 


to receive 


Reading our Ithaca Journal, 
we came across the following: 
Question: I’m getting a new 
computer. The store won't give 
me any credit for my 386 com- 
puter. Do I just throw it in the 
garbage?” Answer: I’d check 
with my local school or church 
to see if they could use the computer. 

School or church? Better to 
throw it in the garbage. We just hap- 
pen to know that schools and 
churches are glutted with 386 com- 
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South American Explorer 


puters. Johnny can’t add? A small 
wonder. He can’t get into the class- 
room to learn anything, what with 
all the 386 computers blocking his 
way. Family values shot to hell. Athe- 
ists running amok, when they’re not 
running the country. Blame it on all 
those computers filling up the 
churches. 

Do religion and education a ser- 
vice and donate your computer to the 
South American Explorers Club. 
Don’t forget it’s tax deductible. We 
can use it. We will use it. It won’t end 
up ina landfill, slowly liquefying and 
spewing poisons into the groundwa- 
ter. No, it will be put into service, 
used by grateful members to send and 
receive email, compose letters to their 
loved ones, thoughtful notes of con- 


dolence to the grieving, inspirational 
talks to the desperate and despairing. 
We know they are out there. Just 
a reminder. 386’s were that state-of- 
the-art, nothing-faster-in-town, hot- 
shot micro-technology machines you 
bought before you upgraded to your 
vastly superior 486. Just unplug it, 
find a box and give us a call. We’ll 
have UPS pick it up. Recycle Now. 


Number 48, Summer 1997 


THERE’S BEEN A RECENT SPATE OF LETTERS, 
emails, postcards, and faxes urging 
us to publish more practical, timely 
“Tips from the Road” sort of info. 
True, we’ve traced most of this cor- 
respondence back to Mark DeMar- 
anville and his underlings—but it’s 
not a bad idea, for all that. 

So Members, did you pick 
up some little-known, money- 
saving ploy on your excursion 
through Suriname, learn a spe- 
cial bird call that infallibly 
makes the Vermillion Warbler 
pop up in the Galapagos, a spe- 
cial secret way to ship your 
kayak free on Varig with a 
friend hidden inside, or any- 
thing else that would benefit 
your fellow Member, save time 
or money? 

Not enough time to write a 
whole Trip Report? We under- 

stand. Just send us your best 
“Tip from the Road” or two. 
We'll publish it, and better yet, give 
you credit. 

Mark DeMaranville has several 
“Tips from the Road,” to give you 
an idea of what’s required: 

@ According to a recent press re- 
lease, a paved road now links La Paz 
with the Chilean border, supposedly 
reducing the marathon 18-hour bus 
ride between the Bolivian capital and 
port city of Arica to a mere 6 hours. 
Any of you who may have suffered 
through one of those bone-jarring 
dust baths will probably agree it 
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sounds too good to be true. . . 

@ More and more merchants 
throughout Buenos Aires seem to be 
offering a 10 percent discount on pur- 
chases made with cash. They seem to 
be tiring of the high credit card com- 
missions they’re forced to pay. Any 
price breaks you may have negotiated 
are usually quickly negated when you 
pull our plastic. . . 

@ When paying for your hotel 
room in Santiago, Chile, be sure to 
do so with American currency (tray- 
eler’s checks or credit cards are some- 
times acceptable, depending on the 
establishment.) Otherwise, a hefty 18 
percent tax will be levied on your bill. 

@ What LanChile won’t gladly 
tell you: when flying to Easter Island, 
the airfare drops more than $200 if 
you stay at least seven days. There’s 
certainly enough to see there to war- 
rant a full week. 

American Express is the credit 
card of choice by merchants on Eas- 
ter Island. 

@ Planning a trip to Angel Falls? 
Don’t let the folks at Avensa convince 
you that the only way to get to 
Canaima is by one of their exorbi- 
tantly priced packages directly out of 
Caracas. There are also daily flights 
out of Ciudad Bolivar and back that 
you can buy no strings attached. An 
air taxi service also runs out of 
Ciudad Bolivar at competitive prices. 
Several offices at the Cuidad Bolivar 
airport will be happy to arrange any 
sort of package you want. 
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Chile’s Native Forests 
A Conservation Legacy 


KEN WILCOX 


North Atlantic Books/NW Wild Books, 1996. Paperback. 
$16.95 


hile’s Native Forests: A Conservation Legacy is the first 
and only book (in English) solely dedicated to forest eco 
systems, forest conservation, and rainforest exploitation 
in Chile. The dramatic loss of native forest has become Chile’s 
primary environmental challenge. The nation’s central bank has 
projected an almost total loss of productive native forests within 
20 years if appropriate steps are not taken. In 1995, the U.N. 
announced that Chile had become the sec- 
ond-most deforested country in the world. 

Dave Brower of Earth Island Institute 
describes Chile’s Native Forests: “An in- 
valuable product of an international coop- 
erative effort with the Chileans to describe, 
protect, and restore the beautiful and an- 
cient temperate rain forests of Southern 
Chile.” Author Catherine Caulfield calls 
Chile’s temperate rain-forests “as magnifi- 
cent as the shrinking old-growth forests of 
the Pacific Northwest.” 

This is also a book about science. Fifty 
percent of all native forests have been de- 
stroyed—turned to field or native species of pine and eucalyptus. 
This oversimplifies as each segment ranges from nearly extinct to 
still in natural condition. At the current rate of harvest and con- 
version, all remaining native forest tracts will be destroyed in 
twenty years, excepting small preserved parcels. 

But all is not bleak. Some Chileans understand and are moti- 
vated by the ecology of their patrimony: conservation groups have 
grown up and achieved meaningful results. Further these groups 
are becoming more organized, defining specific goals and ways to 
achieve them. Doug Tomkins—an American of truly epic successes, 
early rock climber, subsequent multi-millionaire entrepreneur- 
turned-conservationist—has bought up a million acre preserve of 
semi-preverde and alerce forests. The Weedon Foundation spon- 
sors research (this book) and uses its considerable resources to 
buy land for conservation and many other organizations are com- 
mitted to preserving the native Chilean forests. But there is much 
to be done. One alerce may be worth $10,000—a figure that 
greatly exceeds the annual income of the woodcutter standing un- 
der its canopy. Large extractive industrial corporations are cur- 
rently investing billions to buy up land and getting set to harvest 
the lucrative native forests. 

This book ultimately poses the urgent question: Will the re- 
maining forests be turned into cash or guided with a sense of stew- 
ardship? 


Chile's 


—John Davidge 
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Demon River Apurimac 


J. CALVIN GIDDINGS 


University of Utah Press, 1996. 
290 pages, paperback. 


emon River Apurimac takes the reader on 

the spectacular 1974-75 first navigation of 

the upper Amazon canyons, down the head- 
waters of one of the world’s great rivers—the Ama- 
zon. It starts out with the events that led up to this 
adventure, the aborted first try, the obstacles encoun- 
tered, and leads into the expedition itself. 

Because Cal Giddings, the author, was a world- 
renowned chemist, I expected the writing to be dry, 
full of the facts and figures one might expect in a sci- 
entific paper. I was pleasantly surprised at the quality 
of the writing, by Giddings knack for drawing the 
reader into a suspenseful tale—the harsh, physical re- 
alities he faces, the people he meets, the history of the 
region, and memorable encounters. Kayakers like my- 
self will have no trouble identifying with the author 
as he explores the unknown and describes his adven- 
ture. 

The expedition that undertakes a first navigation 
faces a far greater challenge than expeditions that fol- 
low. Mentally, it’s an altogether different animal. The 
first to go have no idea of the hazards, the dangers, 
the difficulty. Uncertainties abound. Is the stretch 
ahead unrunnable? Will they be able to retrace their 
steps? Those coming later may face the same physical 
difficulties, but not the unknowns. They know that 
someone before them got through. They can too. 

Any first descent is a challenge, even when the 
river is close to home, and the information on it readily 
available. A first navigation in a foreign country, es- 
pecially in a developing country, is another matter. 
The foreign culture poses unique problems, but more 
than this the logistics are complicated enormously. If 
anything goes wrong, rescue is often impossible. Also, 
back in 1975, Giddings’ expedition lacked the far 
tougher equipment and plastic kayaks of today. 


But Demon River Apurimac is more than an adventure 
story, or a gripping account of a conquest of a river. Giddings 
delves into all that goes into a successful expedition—how 
to put together a group of skilled individualists, ensure their 
cooperation, their recognition of a common goal. Giddings 
meets this challenge early on by setting guidelines. Knowing 
that the expedition’s success or failure depended on work- 
ing together under great stress, Giddings has his four com- 
panions agree to a strict set of rules. 

A National Geographic writer who had flown over the 
area told Cal that “no vessel could survive the river’s turbu- 
lence.” By the time Giddings emerges from a jungle canyon 
in Peru in October 1975, the expedition had traveled for 33 
days, covered some 250 miles of canyon, and negotiated a 
7,000 foot drop in elevation. 

We learn much of what went on in the mind of the 
author during this descent through narrow gorges and un- 
paralleled canyons—how he faces weakness and fear, his 
thoughts for his family, his concern for his fellow members 
of the expedition. A keen observer, Giddings gives us a 
glimpse of his inner struggles as, overcome by exhaustion, 
physical and mental, he considers giving up but somewhere 
finds the resolve and courage to continue. 

There have been other accounts of kayaking the 
Apurimac. One account of a 1985 expedition makes great 
claims to being a first descent, barely crediting the Giddings 
expedition. Demon River Apurimac sets the record straight. 

—Gary Nichols 


One River 


Explorations and Discoveries 
in the Amazon Rain Forest 


WADE DavIs 


Simon and Schuster, 1996. 
537 pages, hardcover. $27.50 


thnobotany, one learns from this fascinating 

book, is not a science for wimps. There are 

treacherous rivers to traverse, remote rain forests to 
explore, tropical diseases to endure, exotic customs to learn, 
to say nothing of experiencing the bizarre effects of all those 
hallucinogenic plants. 

Wade Davis has written a compelling book about the 
South American rainforest, its peoples and plant life. At the 
same time One River is the story of two 20th century ex- 
plorers, Richard Evans Schultes and Tim Plowman. Davis, 
himself a Ph.D. in ethnobotany, was a student of Schultes, a 
friend of Plowman, and also spent time in the Amazon high- 
lands. 

Richard Evans Schultes is central to much of the story. 
Born in East Boston, Schultes attended Harvard on a schol- 
arship. There he developed his interest in botany. Later, the 


young student traveled west where he studied the role of 
peyote among Native North Americans. Then, in the 1930’s 
he wandered south into Mexico, where he identified teona- 
nacatl, a sacred Aztec mushroom and produced the first ir- 
refutable evidence that native cultures used psychoactive 
mushrooms. Davis suggests that this discovery played a role 
in the psychedelic movement of the 1960’s. 

Schultes continued his botanical explorations as a 
Harvard professor. Over a twelve year period starting with 
World War II he collected rubber plants from remote areas 
of the Amazon, learning much about the plant’s natural his- 
tory and contributing to the development of a U.S. Govern- 
ment sponsored rubber research station in Costa Rica. The 
author describes in detail the bureaucratic ineptitude that 
brought about the demise of this station and much of 
Schultes’ work as well. The results could still be felt forty 
years later. 

Davis recounts many stories of Schultes’ work. In one, 
Schultes feels a tingling sensation in his limbs and realizes he 
has beri-beri. A thousand miles from the nearest city, he 
crosses 300 miles of jungle and river. Finally reaching a Co- 
lombian military airport, he learns, to his dismay, that there 
has been a coup in Bogota. The airforce is grounded. Des- 
perately sick and nearly out of food, Schultes tackles a 700 
mile river trip to find medical assistance. 

Tim Plowman like Davis was a student of Schultes’. 
Plowman entered Cornell University, but his carefree atti- 
tude led to an early departure. Later on, he and Davis teamed 
up. In the mid-1970’s they traveled together searching the 
Andes for the geographic origin of coca. Their encounters 
with local people, the experience they gain of medicinal 
plants and the vast knowledge of the shamans makes fasci- 

nating reading. A modern explorer, 
Plowman’s untimely death was a 
loss to science, and to efforts to pre- 
serve the Amazon rain forest about 
which Plowman cared so deeply. 
Davis manages to weave his 
own travels and the lives of these 
two remarkable men into an ab- 
sorbing story. Schultes and Plow- 
man, teacher and student, span a 
period of transition in rain forest 
study. Schultes’ work harks back to 
19th century exploration, when all 
was new to science and new species 
(even genera) by the score could be discovered by a lone 
botanist. Plowman’s generation looked beyond discovery to 
conservation. Both, however, shared a deep, abiding love of 
the rain forest, its people, and plants. Their story is here for 
all to enjoy. 
—Paul Stevenson 
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AMAZON 
ADVENTURERS 


Unique tours for individuals 
and groups 


Jungle Lodges 
River Trips 
Exotic Birds & Fruits 
Pink Dolphins 
Monkeys 
Historic Opera Houses 
Medicinal Herbs 


Call Lacey A. Gude 
AmazonBrazil Travel Specialist at 
Leading Travel Agencies Group 
Suite 750, 5454 Wisconsin Avenue 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815 


(301) 664-8250 ° (800) 288-8660 
Fax (301) 652-5360 


Join the Bradt Pack 


and pack a Bradt Guide! 


sae yes the He 


Backpacking & Trekking in 
Peru & Bolivia 

Backpacking in Central 
America 

Backpacking in Mexico 
Climbing & Hiking in Ecuador 
Backpacking in Chile & 
Argentina 

Central & South America by 
Road 

Guide to Belize 

Guide to Brazil 

Guide to Cuba 

Guide to Venezuela 

South America Ski Guide 


For a fast and friendly mail order 
service contact 

Bradt Publications, 

41 Nortoft Road, Chalfont St Peter, 
Bucks SL9 OLA, England. 

TeV/fax: +44 1494 873478 


Cultural Survival Quarterly 


“...the conscience of anthropology” 


~NEWSWEEK 


Founded in 1982, CSQ is the award-winning 
publication of Cultural Survival, the international 
human rights group for indigenous peoples and 
ethnic minorities. Each issue of CSQ features a 
central theme with numerous articles exploring 
the most current issues of the day facing native 
peoples and their rights to land, resources, and 
self-determination. Become a member today or 
pick up a copy at your local newsstand. 


Cultural Survival Quarterly 

96 Mount Auburn Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

tel.: 617-441-5400, fax: 617-441-5417 
e-mail: csinc@cs.org, website: www.cs.org, 


Footprint Handbooks — 


Available in all good bookstores worldwide. 
For more information and a complete list of 
titles contact 


A Passport Books 

Touhy Avenue, Linc 

Illinois 60646 - 
5500 F (847) 679 2494 


Footprint Handbooks 
6 Ri & 2 


Discoverinzg BOLIVIA 


THE TRAVELERS’ MAGAZINE 


YL Window on Bolivuial 
Through travel articles and 
stories it will show the 
traveller the magic of Bolivia 
A PUBLICATION OF 
Bolivian TIMES 
we Newspaper 


HONDURAS 


Mayan Ruins 


Archaeological Excavations 
~™Scuba Divin 
Spanish Languagé 
Birdin 
afting-Kayaking 
RainForests 


for one year subscription (Si Editions) 
© vies (2 Master Card CIAm. Exp. 


Naa nn keaeccoeepenmeresinent Expiration date: 


Signature 


RATES POR ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION (Six Editions) 


Bolivia sus1s. [_] _ LatinAmerice sus 20. [J 
Europe euS26. (=). eee sus 3s. [1] 


North America sus26. [_] 


send to: Bolivian TIMES, Pasaje Jauregui 2248, 

P.O. Box: 1696, La Paz, Bolivia or Fax: (591-2) 390700 
Tels: (591-2) 392556 - 365348 
* Checks from or Bolivian banks only 


vn FOX 352588-4158 « Intemational: 357-588-4132 
Cop Email info@roatan, com 


Your Honduras Travel Specialists Since 1981 


Explore Latin America with Lonely Planet 


>, . . 
APNEA Fuguay & Paraguay (2nd ed) $19.95 Lonely Planet’s practical, down-to earth travel guides 


See ene (rd ed) $14.95 are the favorites of independent adventurous travelers. 
Bolivia (3rd ed) $19.95 ; 2 

Brazil (3rd ed) $17.95 Written by travelers, for travelers, they provide the 
Buenos Aires city guide (Ist ed) $11.95 ? . 

Central America on a shoestring (NEW 3rd ed, AUG '97) $19.95 best recommendations ae lodging, pestaurants and 
Chile & Easter Island (NEW 4th ed, MAY '97) $17.95 entertainment for a variety of budgets, impeccably 
Colombia (2nd ed) $15.95 . te. 
Costa Rica (NEW 3rd ed, JULY '97) $17.95 detailed maps and excellent background on culture, his 
Cuba (Ist ed) $17.95 tory, environment and wildlife. 

Ecuador & the Galapagos Islands (4th ed) $19.95 
Guatemala, Belize & Yucatan: La Ruta Maya (2nd ed) $16.95 
Mexico (5th ed) $19.95 

Peru (3rd ed) $17.95 

Rio de Janeiro city guide (Ist ed) $9.95 

South America on a shoestring (6th ed) $29.95 

Full Circle: a South American Journey $10.95 

Brazilian phrasebook (2nd ed) $5.95 Pee - 
Latin American Spanish phrasebook (2nd ed) $5.95 ; | t 
Quechua phrasebook (Ist ed) $3.95 

Trekking in the Patagonian Andes (NEW 2nd ed, AUG '97) $15.95 

Chile travel atlas (Ist ed) $14.95 

Venezuela (Ist ed) $14.95 

Baja California video $19.95 

Brazil video $19.95 

Chile & Easter Island video $19.95 

Ecuador & the Galapagos Islands video $19.95 

La Ruta Maya video $19.95 


For a free newsletter and complete list of titles contact Lonely Planet. 
155 Filbert Street, Suite 251 Oakland, CA 94607 800/275-8555 info@lonelyplanet.com www.lonelyplanet.com 


AMear 
tor 


As ever the South 
.American Explorer is 
distracting me from 
more pressing tasks in 
the editorial round. In 
the Spring 1997 issue 
(#47), it was espe- 
cially gratifying to 
read Daniel Buck’s 
kind words about the 
1997 edition of the South American 
Handbook and its new design. If I 
may, I'd like to make a couple of pe- 
dantic points concerning the new 
look. Footprints Handbooks is not 
really a new publisher, it’s a new im- 
print for the same company that has 
published the Handbook since the 
early 1970s. So, the same scruffy 
bunch of Brits (see Issue #46, p. 42) 
is, I’m glad to say, at the controls. Over 
the past couple of years, the two-col- 
umn format has been adopted in the 
(formerly) Trade and Travel, now 
Footprint, range and, the way things 
turned out, the South American Hand- 
book and the Mexico and Central 
American Handbook were among the 
last tc make the change. 

Your reviewer’s point about the 
inclusion of readers’ comments is 
well taken. Here again, though, a 
word or two of explanation may not 
go amiss. Many comments have not 
been “tossed out,” but have been in- 
corporated into the text, while those 
that have been removed were not 
taken out lightly. It is, perhaps, a re- 
flection of the information age that 
not only are emails replacing post- 
cards, but the contents of our mail- 
bag are much more factually based, 
sticking more to the details than the 
impressions. Nevertheless, the plea 
will be addressed where possible, and 
even if the South American Hand- 
book is limited for space, the new in- 
dividual country guides will be able 
to maintain the tradition. 


So South American Handbook 
readership is/was a secret society, eh? 
I have visions of clandestine sessions 
in dimly-lit hospedajes where notes are 
compared, and campaigns planned. 
It’s a good job the covers have been 
redesigned so often that the uniniti- 
ated nonmembers don’t have time to 
recognize the subversive tome. We 
have always thought of the readers 
as members of a family—albeit a 
pretty big one: funny how percep- 
tions differ! 

With best wishes to the Club and 
all who travel in its company. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ben Box, Editor, 
South American Handbook 


Dear Editor, 

CLUB GRINGO? 

Is this what we, the much-abused 
Membership are supposed to toler- 
ate? Is this what we pay exorbitant 
dues for? Colones earned by the 
sweat of our brows—and other less 
mentionable portions of anatomy— 
that support the sushi-fattened staff 
in Ithaca? To be labeled. . .conspicu- 
ously pointed out. . .in an overly- 
glossy, yuppie-pandering periodical, 
which shall remain nameless, (Es- 
cape, 1996) as members of. . . 

CLUB GRINGO? 

Why so conservative? Why not 
show your disdain for the Member- 
ship and go to the heart of your feel- 
ings and portray the Club instead as: 

CLUB NERD or CLUB GEEK? 


This is not the 

sort of publicity the 

Membership seeks 

or needs. I just want 

to bring this to your 

attention as I for- 

ward a check (please 

don’t cash until next 

Tuesday) for the ex- 

orbitant dues which 

some members feel 

have become bur- 

densome upon many 

in order to support the lavish lifestyle 

of a few—not that this isn’t in the fin- 

est tradition of South American cul- 

ture, but there is such a thing as ex- 
cess. 

As usual, there are a couple of 
other things I feel compelled to com- 
ment on: 

1. OVERBILLING: Although my 
record-keeping has been faulted on 
occasion, it seems to me I pay this an- 
nual dues two or three times a year. | 
doubt if Club Headquarters would fair 
well in an audit by the Membership! 

2. MEMBERSHIP CATEGORY: 
Please consider my $60.00 contribu- 
tion another installment towards my 
Afterlife Membership, which benefits 
l expect to continue to enjoy, though 
Iam somewhat miffed at a cessation 
of said benefits attributed to alleged 
Membership dues lapse. 

3. LETTERS: Is it me, or have 
the Letters from the Membership 
taken a turn for the worse over the 
last year or so? While this used to be 
the most entertaining section of the 
White Water Mag. . .er, I mean, the 
“journal”. . .many of these contribu- 
tions have become as moribund as 
the rest of the publication. It’s get- 
ting so one turns first to the classifieds 
to see if anyone else is offering 
young, nubile female companionship 
to the Members, who, no thanks to 
the Founder, are evidently destined to 
be viewed in the eyes of the public as: 
CLUB GEEKS. 

Something must be done about this. 


Also, I have a few inspirational 
ideas on fundraising possibilities. I 
was particularly impressed by your 
offering, some issues ago, about how 
the Club was going to enter the new 
age of entrepreneurialism and be- 
come lean and mean, seek new 
sources of revenue, and devise a busi- 
ness plan to prosper in the New Mil- 
lennium. Inspired myself, I took the 
time to put down a few modest rec- 
ommendations of my own—not as 
verbose as [the Club’s], of course, but 
“pithy” courses of action that would 
appeal to mainstream Americana, 
swell the ranks of the Membership 
and fatten the coffers of the Founder. 
. .abh, that is. . .the Club. 

But you’re probably not inter- 
ested. I was going to forward these 
“pithy” recommendations to you, 
but I became distracted by something 
or other. . .possibly lunch. However, 
should you care to have a peek at 
these “pithy” recommendations, they 
are available and can be forwarded 
to you for my usual fee, to wit (re- 
member, I married a Piranha-like law- 
yer) an SAEC t-shirt, size Medium, 
color not too gross, style unimportant. 

I will sit at the mailbox awaiting 
your response. 

Until then, 
I remain, 
Loyally yours, 
Jobn C. Cutting 
Member #2066, Presi- 
dent, H.U.M.* 
* Headquarters of the 
Underground Membership 


Dear Editor, 

Just received Issue #47 and jumped 
on the Pacaya article like a duck on a 
junebug. Enjoyed the enthusiastic ac- 
count, but it does contain quite a few er- 
rors. I'll just mention two: 

1) Pacaya has never posed any 
threat of any sort to Antigua; there 
are mountains between Antigua and 
Pacaya, blocking any eruption threat 
and any possibility of viewing the 


volcano from Antigua. 

2) The volcano pictured on page 
8 is extinct Volcan Agua, not Pacaya 
as implied in the misleading caption. 

Now to a point of important in- 
formation for would-be Pacaya visi- 
tors: There have been some serious 
assaults on tourists over the years on 
Pacaya. There hadn’t been much ac- 
tivity for the last year or so, until 
January (1997), when a shootout oc- 
curred between would-be robbers 
and two armed guards accompany- 
ing a group of tourists. One robber 
and one guard were killed. 

Anyone considering a Pacaya 
visit should stop at the Casa Andi- 
nista Bookstore in Antigua and speak 
to Mike Shawcross for up-to-date and 
accurate information on any security 
problems on the volcano (or, for that 
matter, anywhere else in Guatemala.) 

Finally, for lots of neat photos and 
some geologic information on Pacaya, 
see my Website at: Http://www. mid- 
tenn.net/~rfinch/pacaya.html. 

Thanks and saludos, 

Ric Finch 


Dear Editor, 

I have no special wish to pick on 
Kristopher Walmsley. It’s just that his 
SAE piece (Issue #47) on Volcan 
Pacaya illustrates the endlessly illus- 
trated dopeyness of travel writings. 
At worst, and Walmsley is ot the 
worst, travel writing is as formulaic 
as romance, pornography, western or 
mystery writing. The travel genre for- 
mula includes funny, first name-only 
natives (“Eduardo” wears a Chicago 
Bulls T-shirt), infinitely familiar 
stereotypes (“Latin machismo, re- 
member”), the stoically suffering 
protagonist (“cuticles shredded and 
bleeding”) and National Geographic 
payoff (“Awestruck, we stand 
speechless. ..”). Like romance, porn, 
western and mystery, the genre is 
proven and popular. And my tastes 
or distastes are not going to set any 
profitable trends. But (as Letters to 


the Editor writers invariably con- 
clude), I would prefer some science, 
some history, and some mythology: 
volcanology of Pacaya is off-the- 
rack, but the moun-tain’s history and 
mythology are unique, as are the hu- 
man adaptions to its overwhelming 
reality. 
Every good wish, 
Joe Adcock 


Dear Editor, 

I have been reading SAE #46 on 
“Looking Back on the LANSA 
Crash.” Yes, you could probably fill 
several issues with plane crash stories. 
I was particularly interested in your 
notes on the Juliana Koepke crash, 
since I once met her parents. My rec- 
ollection is that Juliana threw away the 
tasteless paneton and then wished she 
hadn’t, but your version is just as good. 
Anyway, as amazing as her survival is 
the post-crash adventure of Clyde Peters. 

Clyde was an ex-paratrooper or 
Green Beret, an Adventist missionary 
pilot. His specialty was parachuting 
into a remote Indian village with a 
colored chute, holding a couple of red 
flares while playing hymns on his ac- 
cordion. Made quite an impression. I 
flew with him several times out of 
Yarinacocha to the Gran Pajonal. He 
knew some missionaries on the 
Koepke flight, and soon after the plane 
was discovered he parachuted down 
to it with a chainsaw tied to his leg 
with which to make a clearing for a 
helicopter to land in. Coming down 
the saw fell off and he was stranded. 
His wife flew over looking for him and 
saw a man near the crash waving his 
shirt at her plane. She assumed it was 
Clyde and that he was okay. Clyde 
hiked out eventually, and his wife told 
about seeing him. Clyde said that he 
had never waved at her plane. Was it 
another survivor? None ever was 
found. 

Best wishes, 

Bill Deneven 
Member #6 
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THE SALE /N OOBLALAI SF 


Http://www.samexplo.org 


For years now, we’ve painted a 
rosy picture of a day when members 
could submit and select Trip Reports 
on-line. You’ve got this great trip re- 
port on birding in Guyana? Go to the 
SAEC website, jump from box to box 
filling in your priceless info, sign off, 
press the send button, and voila! It 
assigns your trip report an index 
number, cross indexes it, and elec- 
tronically files it. Pretty neat, huh? 
Do we have it? Well, you might say 
it’s more than a hazy glow at the end 
of a long tube. We expect it to be a 
reality by the time this magazine goes 
to press. 

So, what do we have now? Well, 
we have a very solid start. When you 
call up our website these days, you 
will see a Trip Report form. Follow 
the instructions and you can elec- 
tronically file a Trip Report. You 
click on things like “Country,” “Sub- 
ject”, etc., and it walks you right 
through the process. As Trip Reports 
are filed, they will become available, 
i.e. you'll be able to peruse Trip Re- 
ports, select, and download. In short, 
every day, in every way, the Club is 
getting better and better. 


Check out these sites! 


DRIVING FROM SAN FRAN- 
CISCO TO HONDURAS. http:// 
www.marrder.com/hw/travel/ 
driving.htm You may find this hard 
to believe, but we woke up this morn- 
ing with an overpowering urge to 
board up the Club, hop in the Su- 
baru, and head south to Honduras 
by way of San Francisco. Checking 
the internet, we came across this rel- 
evant site. Very useful, with notes on 
preparing for your trip, paperwork, 
insurance and general tips. Describes 
three routes through Mexico: one is 
along the Atlantic Coast (actually the 
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Gulf of Mexico), the second is 
through Central Mexico and Mexico 
City and the third is by way of the 
Pacific Coast. Not very good for the 
section between Ithaca and San Fran- 
cisco. 


STUDY ABROAD. http:// 
sabmac.studyabroad.com/ 
travelstudy/tshome.html A good 
webpage for educators, college stu- 
dents and high school students, or 
anyone interested in tracking down 
study programs overseas. Tips on 
earning academic credit, travel and 
research opportunities. Just South 
America? No, anywhere on the 
globe. 


GOOD DEEDS. http://www. 
geocities.com/RainForest/2605/The 
website for Amizade, a group that 
promotes volunteering, community 
service, and cultural awareness 
throughout the world. Click here for 
programs in Brazil, Bolivia and Peru. 


NON-PROFITS. http://www. 
contact.org/ A not totally complete 
listing (the SAEC is inexplicably miss- 
ing) of 9,000 non-profit organiza- 
tions around the world. You can 
search by country or region. 


ON-LINE PERU TRAVEL 
MAG. _http://ekeko.rcp.net.pe/ 
rumbos/default.htm On-line selec- 
tions from the Peruvian magazine, 
Rumbos. Great photographs with 
recent articles on Tambopata, Are- 
quipa, Cuzco and Chavin. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN ECUA- 
DOR. http://www.sscf.ucsb.edu/ 
SAABulletin/13.4/SAA19.html Tap 
into Ecuador’s archaeological re- 
sources. Want a chronology of Ecua- 
dorean history extending from 
Paleoindian times up to the Inca con- 
quest? No? Then what about as- 


sorted historical monuments? Or, a 
list of Ecuadorean archaeologists and 
their foreign colleagues, or maybe a 
rundown of the achievements and ex- 
pectations of Ecuadorean archaeol- 
ogy. You name it, it’s all here. 


ECUADOR’S NATIONAL 
PARKS. http://www.mmrree.gov.ec/ 
parnac/parnac.htm 

Think you know everything 
about El} Boliche or Yasuni? Think 
again. This website features a map of 
Ecuador and all the national parks 
with detailed information on each 
one. Going to Cuyabeno, Cotopaxi, 
Machalilla, Chimborazo, Cayambe 
Coca or Podocarpus? Make this your 
first stop. 


PERU TOURIST GUIDE. http:/ 
/www.thru.com/guia/ Lost and 
alone in Lambayeque? Haul out your 
laptop, plug it in, and click on this 
site for a rundown of all the Peruvian 
provinces. Lists hotels, restaurants 
and their telephone numbers. 


PROJECT AMAZONAS, PERU. 
Http://www.contentpark. com/ 
amazonas/. The home page of Project 
Amazonas Inc., with info on the 
Madre Selva II Biological Station and 
the Paucarillo Forest Preserve and 
Biological Station. Contains useful 
information on medical volunteering, 
research opportunities, and the 
Iquitos and Rio Orosa area. 


INSURRECTION. http://burn. 
ucsd.edu/~ats/mrta.htm Remember 
the South American Explorers Club 
is non-political. Still, here is the 
MRTA Solidarity Page, with their 
view on the hostage crisis in Peru. In 
the interest of equal time, we will be 
posting the website addresses of vari- 
ous international SWAT teams in fu- 
ture cyberpages. 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The rates have 
changed! See Classified Alert this 
page. Ads for Issue 49 must be 
received by June 2, 1997. Send 
payment with copy. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


ARTESANIAS INTI CHUMBL. Sells unique 
handmade belts, bags, weavings and dolls, all 
crafted by the Conterén family in whose home 
one can watch weaving demonstrations. Visit 
us at the main plaza in Iluman, 5 km north of 
Otavalo, Imbabura, Ecuador. (UL) 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. (UL) 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST 
ART. Tribal artifacts, textiles, 
weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, 
spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 
2321 NW 66th Cr, Gainesville, 
FL 32653; Tel: (904) 335-4152 
or 1-800-527-4367. (UL) 


SENECA ARTS represents na- 
tive Latin American naif and 
primitive painters. Gallery ex- 
hibitions and private sales. 
Opportunity for you to aid un- 
knowns and developing paint- 
ers. Individuals only. No crafts 
or tourist art. Send slides/pho- 
tos and questions to Seneca Arts 
Inc., 3965 Sedgwick Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 
884-8698. (UL) 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOP- 
ERATIVE. Shipibo & Conibo 
Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. 
Traditional Ceramics & Tex- 
tiles. Write: Maroti-Shobo, 
Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or 
Telex PERU attention tel: 
6551. (UL) 


ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit- 
sharing enterprise with a women’s cooperative 
handicraft group in Brazil. Brochure, send long 
SASE to 7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 
USA. (UL) 


MOLAS WANTED. From San Blas Islands off 
coast of Panama, no machine work. M.J. 
Kroll, 200 N. Florida Ave, Wauchula, FL 
33873. Tel: 941-773-9469. (48) 


WANTED. Old Coca Bags from Peru and/or 
Bolivia. M.J. Kroll, 200 N. Florida Ave., FL 
33873. (48) 


COMPANIONS WANTED 
QUITO TO LA PAZ overland via everywhere, 
November/December 1997. Interested in two 
months traveling and trekking? Contact Gavin 


Costigan Fax +3225490156); email: costigan 
@intas.be. (48) 
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t= CLASSIFIED ALERT ™ 


Yes, we're raising the rates for Classified Ads. 
Before you get huffy, realize that this is the 
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CHEERFUL MOUNTAINEER in his forties 
will be in Bolivia all June-July 1997. Let's 
hook up for Illimani, Sajama, and whatever 
YOU want to climb. Also interested in trek- 
king, bagging really obscure peaks. Michael 
Brago, 3005 Pomona St., Bakersfield, CA 


93305. (mbrago@lightspeed.net) (48) 

ADVENTUROUS FEMALE seeks male com- 
panion (50+) Nov 1997 for Peru Chile Bolivia: 
Bridget Harvey, 32 St. Johns Rd., Chelmsford, 


Essex CM2 9PE UK. (48) 

SEEKING AN ADVENTUROUS (BUT 
SAFE!) TRAVEL COMPANION to Explore 
central Mexico summer ‘97 for 6-8 weeks. Yo 
hablo espanol. Write: R.Soroka, 97 North St., 


Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. (48) 
WRITER SEEKS FEMALE (20s, early 30s) 


AS 
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first rate hike since 1987. 


So, due to rising costs, inflation(okay, you’ve heard it all 
before), etc., take note! Effective immediately*, 
the new PER ISSUE rates for all classified ads are: 


LIFE MEMBERS: Free first 25 words. 


OTHER MEMBERS: $10 first 25 words. 


NONMEMBERS: $20 first 25 words. 
Each additional word 5o0¢ . 


Note: Email addresses and international phone numbers 


count as 2 words. 


*All classifieds currently running will expire with Issue 
number that appears at the end of the ad, e.g. (48). 
“Unlimited ads” (UL) will expire with the 


Fall 1997 Issue (Issue 49). 


Ads for Issue 49 must be prepaid and received by 


June 2, 1997. 


2 Believe me, we're sorry about this, but not that sorry. 
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with whom to pedal across continents. Mark 
Laxer, 4431 Lehigh Rd. #221, College Park, 


MD 20740 em@access.digex.net (49) 
PLANNING 1997 WALK about Southeast 
Asia, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Myanmar 
(Burma), Thailand. Female travel companion 
40+. Reply: Frank Puskas, 2850 Somerset Dr., 
Lauderdale Lakes, FL 33311. (48) 


WELL-TRAVELLED MALE looking for an 
independent female to travel in Latin America 
and elsewhere. Spanish language skills would 
be helpful. Must be in decent physical condi- 
tion and under 45 years old. Contact: Roger 
G. Hunter, 24620 Russell Rd. #F-302, Kent, 
WA 98032. Tel: 206-854-2545. (49) 


WANTED: Companion to bike from Prudhoe 
Bay to Ushuaia. As sex isn’t the reason for this 
adventure, any mellow warm body will do. 
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Must be able to laugh in extreme conditions. 
If all else fails, must be willing to throw your 
bike in a ditch and stick out your thumb. I 
have never been in a country long enough to 
learn the language so if you don’t speak Span- 
ish practice your smiling. I’m leaving in June 
1997. Gene M. Alfarone, PO Box 956, 
Sequim, WA 98382. Ph: (360) 683-8416. (48) 
I'M 5°5”, Blonde, athletic; from Germany 
originally. Anyone loving the Inca Culture and 
Adean Street children as much as I do could 
write me: Ruth Olinger, 5069 Amhurst, 


Colony, TX 75056 
GUIDES ~ 


CUBA: Sylvia Gonzalez Guerra, guide, trans- 
lator, musical author. Call direct: 011 53 7 91 
0119, or call Ralph Martell at 
(315) 893-7779.(48) 


EXPERIENCED qualified bi- 
lingual guide offers his ser- 
vices in Lima, Peru and the 
surrounding area: tours, es- 
corts, transfers, etc. Take a 
city tour of the highest quality 
with Tino Guzman Khang; 
certified, professional guide. 
Group rates available. Highly 
recommended by the South 
American Explorers Club. 
Contact him via telefax: 51- 
1-429-5779, or cellular: 997- 
7060. Can also be reached 


through the SAEC, Lima. (48) 
UNIQUE SMALL GROUP 
TOURS to S.A. and beyond. 
Peru, Bolivia, Argentina & 
Venezuela upcoming. Phoenix 
Antiquities Research, Box 
133, Cummington, MA 
01026. (413) 634-5400. (UL) 


PATAGONIA, a land of ad- 
venture. Trekking and expedi- 
tions. Contact: Janko Gorse, 
Monsejfior Juan Hladnik 4125, 
(1826) Remedios de Escalada, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Tel/ 
FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. (UL) 


PEDAL ANDES Mountain Bike Touring Co. 
Experienced cyclists, knowledgeable on 
Ecuador’s back roads. Can offer custom tours 
from 2-12 days. An adventure waiting to hap- 
pen. Write for more info; Pedal Andes, PO Box 
17-21-431, Quito, Ecuador. E-mail: explorer 


Serccomec (UE) 
VASCO TOURS TRAVEL AGENCY offers 
specialized tours to the Ecuador jungle, trek- 
king in Llanganates Mountains, national parks, 
rivers, lagoons, horse tours and trips into the 
protected rain forest “Venecia,” with the Vasco 
Bros. and Juan Medina, guides; Recommended 
by SA Handbook. For more info—PO Box 18- 
02-1970 Banos, Ecuador. Tel/FAX: 593-3-740- 
017. (UL) 
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HOTELS, LODGING 


FOR RENT: Room(s) w/own bathroom for 
rent in spacious home. Live with a Peruvian 
family while visiting. English/Quechua spo- 
ken. Access to kitchen. Centrally located in 
Lima, still away from hustle. Single rate: $25/ 


day, $250/month. Tel: 011-51 1-4765857. (51) 
QUITO. Women’s Hostal Eva Luna. $5.00/ 
night. Kitchen and laundry. Quiet and secure. 
Central Amazonas area. Contact Safari. Tel: 
5932 2 234799 or PO Box 17-11-6060, Quito. 
We hold mail. (49) 


HOSTAL GYULA: HUARAZ, in the center 
of town, across the plaza from the Casa de 
Guias (bright yellow door). Big rooms with 
views and private baths, ALWAYS hot water. 
Hostal Gyula, Parque Ginebra #632, Huaraz. 
Tel (044) 721-567. (48-L) 


HACIENDA SAN AGUSTIN DE CALLO. 
Invaded by Incas, ravaged by conquistadors, 
missed by tourists. This unique Incan hacienda 
(one of only two Incan sites in Ecuador) situ- 
ated at the base of Cotopaxi offers the dis- 
cerning traveller an unrivalled glimpse into 
Ecuador’s rich and colorful past. There are 
five exquisitely furnished rooms. Activities 
such as horse riding, trout fishing, biking and 
hiking in and around Cotopaxi National Park 
are available. Day visits are possible, with 
lunch/ snacks. Reservations / Information: Tel/ 
Fax: 593-2-503-656 or 593-9-727-568. Web 
page: http://www.qni.com/wmj/agustin/ 


agustin.html (Q) 

FAMILY STAY IN QUITO--Young, English- 
speaking family welcomes you and offers com- 
fortable, quiet, friendly atmosphere with per- 
sonal attention. Tel: 593-2-225-629. 


See you at CASA MOJANDA! Ecological re- 
treat only a ten minute drive from Otavalo, 
Ecuador. Cozy adobe cottages have spectacu- 
lar panoramic views of the Andes, private 
baths and terraced gardens. Wonderful hiking, 
biking and horseback riding trails to water- 
fall, Mojanda Lakes and cloud forest; gour- 
met home-cooked meals; Andean music and 
dancing; organic gardens; English and Span- 
ish library; salsa classes. We are a family owned 
and operated business. For reservations, tel or 
fax 593-9-731737. If no answer, fax 593-6- 
922969 or tel 593-6-921176. Email: 
mojanda@uio.telconet.net (UL) 


HUANCAYO, PERU. Guest house: Family 
Pension Huanca. Quiet, safe, local info avail- 
able, good meeting place, very clean with hot 
showers. Typical meals at reasonable prices 
offered. Secure luggage deposit. 10 minute 
walk from downtown. Address: Pasaje San 
Antonio 113, San Carlos (Cross St. is 4th block 


of Av. Uruguay. Tel: 064-223-956. (49) 
SCOTTISH FAMILY runs Amazon Jungle and 
Cape Cod Country Inn. Scottish and Brazilian 
hospitality, homecooking, canoeing, trekking, 
biking & fishing, Call 508-255-1886 or email 
to winstonsc@aol.com for brochure. Box 771, 
Eastham, MA USA 02642. (48) 


IN QUITO ECUADOR Visit Hostal “Mi- 
Casa” Bed & Breakfast located in a residen- 
tial neighborhood. Stay in your own pied a 
terre. We offer our guests comfort, charm and 
privacy. MiCasa also organizes unique tours in 
Ecuador. Call: Marcia Correa (593-2) 560-387/ 
509-328. E-mail: Agrotech@UIO.catnet.net. 
Address: Psje Gangotena 127 y Isabel La 
Catolica, Quito, Ecuador. 


GOING TO CUSCO? Stay at Hotel Colonial 
Palace Inn. Reviving 5 centuries of history in 
these colonial buildings with two beautiful 
colonial gardens; good rates, good service, 
rooms with private bathroom, telephone, 
HOT WATER, and carpeted. SAEC members 
receive 10% discount. Only one block from 
the main square. Reservations (5184) 232- 
151. Fax (5184) 232-329. (48) 


IN LIMA we are your best option. La Posada 
del Parque. We invite you to know us. A pic- 
turesque grand mansion in Peruvian style, with 
art deco bathrooms, exclusive, safe, clean and 
attended by the owner. Rooms from US$20. 
Singles, doubles and suites available. Call us 
for reservations: 51-1-433-2412, or fax: 51-1- 
432-3011. Parque Hernan Velarde #60, Santa 
Beatriz, Lima 1. (48) 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR. Ali Shungu, Hotel/ 
Restaurant. Hacienda-like setting, 4 blocks 
from Indian Market, 16 rooms, 2 family apart- 
ments. Fireplace, Garden, Patio, Mountain 
Views, Hummingbirds, Friendly Service. Gour- 
met Vegetarian & International Meals. Shuttle 
Bus from Quito, Tour Information, American 
owned. Call 593-6-920750. Write: Casilla 34, 
Otavalo. (UL) 


CAFE CULTURA, QUITO. English owned 
hotel; beautiful colonial house centrally lo- 
cated in new part of town (Robles y Reina 
Victoria). 16 bedrooms, all with private bath- 
room. Logfires/terrace/garden/lots of atmo- 
sphere. Cafe serves our infamous special break- 
fasts and English cream teas. Tel/fax 02-224- 


271, E-mail: sstevens@pi.pro.ec (51) 

SANTIAGO. Stay in home of American living 
in Chile. Lovely house, spectacular view in hills 
above smog. Private/shared bath, hot water, 
pool, phone, garden, breakfast. $25sgl, 
$30dbl. FAX 00562-242-3052. Phone 00562- 
215-1979. Los Refugios 17760, 17-B, 


Santiago 10. (UL) 

CABANAS SAN ISIDRO: Comfortable cab- 
ins of Cosanga Valley to explore extensive pri- 
mary cloud forest. Excellent birding and hik- 
ing. 30 min south of Baeza. Reservations only. 


Quito office: 593-2-228902. (48) 

IN QUITO, stay at our new Hostel “EL 
CIPRES” located in the best area of town. $7 
including breakfast. ADDRESS: Lérida 381 
(La Floresta). Telefax: (5932) 549-561. (48) 


POSADA EL SOL, hostal.—XVIII century 
house located in downtown Cuenca, 12 rooms 
w/bathroom, water purification system, tour- 
ist information. Address: Bolivar 5-03 & 


Mariano Cueva. Tel: (07) 838 695. (48) 


FAMILY STAY IN QUITO. Dr. Cecilia Rivera, 
pediatrician, specializing in natural medicines 
and foods. Salazar 327 y Mallorca. Tel: 548- 
006 or 569-961. (UL) 


THE MAGIC BEAN—Restaurant, coffee 
house and hotel. Great location, comfortable, 
clean. Close to all the good restaurants and 
shopping. In the new town. Friendly, helpful 
American-owned, located at Foch 681 y Juan 
Leon Mera, Quito. Tel: 566-181. Shared 
rooms and bath $7 pp, double with private 
bath $20.(UL) 


SAMAIPATA—BOLIVIA, cottages, camping, 
restaurant, swimming pool, tennis, paddle, etc. 
Resort located in the foothills of the Andes. 
Surrounded by beautiful mountains. Near ar- 
chaeological ruins & largest national park. 
Prices from $12.00/4-person cottage, camping 
$1.00/person. Achira Kamping, Casilla 1020, 
Tel: 591-352-5777, FAX 591-352-2667, Santa 
Cruz—Bolivia. (UL) 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca 
Trail, Machu Picchu, or the Sacred Valley, 
make a stop-over at the ALBERGUE in 
Ollantay-tambo, Cusco, Peru. A delightful, 
relaxing, family, farm-house. $10p/n, meals 
available. Can make your reservations in 
Cusco.Tel: 233350/235674, FAX 238911. 
(UL) 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 spe- 
cies birds, 1,150 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. 
In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information 
contact Peruvian Safaris, Garcilaso de la Vega 
1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330. Fax: 051-14- 
328866. (UL) 


EDWARDS INN—Excellent location in 
Huaraz for a pleasant stay: panoramic view, 
double/multiple rooms, double beds, continu- 
ous hot water, private/shared bath, climbing/ 
hiking information. Av. Bolognesi #121, 
Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. Tel: 722692. (UL) 


LA CASA AMARILLA, Banos, beautiful bed 
and breakfast, 20-minute walk on the road to 
Runtun. Great views over Bafios, $8 pp 
double, $12 pp single, inc. breakfast. Email: 


posada@explorerecx.ec(UL) 
LA CASA de ELIZA—Isabel la Catélica 1559 
(La Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 593-2- 
226602. For only US$6 a night, a friendly 
place to stay in Quito. Kitchen and laundry 
facilities. The owner, Eliza Manteca, is a de- 
voted environmentalist and initiated the de- 
velopment of the Cerro Golondrinas Cloud- 


forest Reserve. See also Trips. (UL) 

ECUADOR’S FIRST Bed and Breakfast wel- 
comes you. CASA NAHUAZO in Baijios on the 
volcano. Tungurahua offers comfort, quiet, 


friendly atmosphere, personal attention. Via 
al Salado, Tel: 740-315. (UL) 


WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my 
house; US$8 per night. CASAPAXI, Llico 968. 
Pieter Van Bunningen, Tel: 5229947. One 
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block east off METRO Departamental. (UL). 
COSY APARTMENTS in a private house. 
Family atmosphere, comfortable, safe, nice 
and quiet location. Very friendly, English- 
speaking owner. Price from $15-$30 p/n per 
apartment. With cooking and laundry facili- 
ties. Please contact Jose Luis for reservations. 
Fr. de aula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 
18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. Fax: (51-14) 
467177. (UL) 


LANGUAGE 
STUDY IN THE HEART OF THE ANDES-- 
Homestay/individualized Spanish classes in 
Quito or Ibarra, Ecuador. Classes planned for 
your interests by certified teacher; all levels. 
Nancy Grona, PO Box 100, Manchaca TX 
78652; 512-282-1987. 


LEARN SPANISH IN ECUADOR. Individual 
one to one classes. Inexpensive rates. Clean air in a 
rural town. Info: PO Box 894, Riobamba, Ecua- 
dor. Email: infloress@ecva.net.ec (48) 


BANOS, ECUADOR. Ideal place for studying 
SPANISH MADE EASY! Individual lessons at 
Si Centro de Espafiol e Inglés. $US 4/hour. Spe- 
cial discount to SAEC members. Eloy Alfaro 
10-72, 2nd floor. Fax: 593-03-740717. (48) 


LANGUAGE COURSES INTERNATIONAL. 
Total immersion in Mexico, Ecuador, and Costa 
Rica. Homestays. No service charges. 5% dis- 
count on tuition for South American Explor- 
ers Club members. 1-800-597-3773. (48) 


YOUR BEST LINK TO SPANISH SCHOOLS 
in Ecuador, Peru, Guatemala, Mexico & Costa 
Rica. Super personal service. Language Link, 
Tel: (800) 552-2051, Fax: (309) 69202926, E- 
mail: info@langlink.com, WWW—http:// 


INDIVIDUALIZED SPANISH COURSES— 
ALL LEVELS. Ecuador’s Centro de Espanol 
Imbabura has study/homestay options in 
Ibarra, Quito, Cuenca, and Riobamba. For in- 
formation contact Nancy Grona, PO Box 100, 
Manchaca TX 78652; 512/282-1987. (49) 


SPANISH LESSONS IN LIMA, PERU at 
$5(US) an hour. Also, if you need a Spanish- 
speaking person, leave your name and phone 
number at 42-6918 and I will call you back. 
(UL) 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE: The Magic Bean, one of Quito’s 
most popular restaurants/hostels (see Let’s Go 
‘97, S.A. Handbook ‘97 etc.) Great location, 
American-owned, must-sell. Payment plan 
possible. For details: Bill Ward (615) 662- 
6923, 2023 Old Natchez Trace, Franklin, TN 
37064, email: billward@voyageronline.net 
(49) 


LOOKING FOR LEADERS. New Major 
player in the travel industry looking for entre- 
preneurs to start their own virtual travel 
agency. Awesome income potential and ben- 


efits. (888) 636-8500. (48) 
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MAILING PHONE CARDS. No experience 
necessary. For more information send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to: Global Com- 
munication, PO Box 5679, Hollywood, FL 
33083. (48) 


CAPITAL AVAILABLE. Investment banker 
with NYSE Member firm seeks to invest in a 
company already established and growing in 
ecotravel. Strong interest in Ecuador, Costa 
Rica and Guatemala. Ideal candidate has a 
need for growth capital and a sucessful track 
record, C. William Dedmon, 4535 Manning 
Lane, Dallas, TX 75220. (49) 


1 AM 18 and adopted fom Ecuador in 1984, I 
have collected 400 pounds of clothes, toys, 
shoes, etc. for La Tola orphanage in Quito (see 
Explorer #45). If you can take some from 
Philadelphia or nearby city, please let me know. 
Jorge Thacker, 310 Ashbourne Rd, Elkins 
Park, PA 10927 or call (215) 635-4475. (48) 


LOOKING FOR INTERESTED PERSON(S) 
to help develop some unique exploring and 
travel within Chile, starting at the Bio-Bio 


province. Phone/fax: (909) 766-0874. (49) 

SOLAR ECLIPSE 1998. You missed the South 
American solar eclipse of November 1994, but 
you can catch the next eclipse on Feb 26, 1998 
in the Galapagos or Venezuela. Interested trav- 
elers contact Sid Katz (202) 518-0320 or email 


skatz@capaccess.org. (48) 

FOR SALE. Hotel, restaurant and apartment 
in center of Lima. Ground Floor area 330 sq. 
m. Information: Tel/fax: c/o SAEC (511) 425- 
0142, Attention: Henri. (49) 


POSITIONS SOUGHT 


HELP! Experienced traveler who taught En- 
glish in Russia looking for information about 
room/board jobs in South America. I.E. 
Teacher, Farm Hand, and more. Please send 
info to: Michael W. Green, 1639 Turnpike Rd., 
Hornell, NY 14843. Email: mwgreen 
@servtech.com (49) 


PUBLICATIONS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


MULTI-CULTURAL ADVENTURE 
NOVEL! Life mission work of author Gary 
Ockunzzi is now in print. Latin Soulmates 
Live Forever, a two hundred and thirty-six 
page paperback is one-of-a-kind; lighthearted, 
thought-provoking prose. To order your 
signed copy, send $11.95, check or money or- 
der to: Aventura Camino Press, PO Box 240, 
Northfield, OH 44067-0240. (48) 


EXPLORATION FAWCETT, 1953, 312 pp, 
$43; Tony Morrison’s PATHWAY TO THE 
GODS, 1978, 208 pp., dj, $25; Evan Had- 
ingham’s LINES TO THE MOUNTAIN 
GODS, 1987, 307 pp., fair dj, $25; Cyrus 
Gordon’s BEFORE COLUMBUS, 1971, 225 
pp., dj & RIDDLES IN HISTORY, 1974, 188 
pp., dj (both w/info on the Paraiba Inscrip- 
tion) $25 each; Moseley & Mackey’s 24 AR- 
CHITECTURAL PLANS OF CHAN CHAN, 
PERU. 1974, in original box, 475. All books 


hardcover and in good condition. Prices post- 
paid. Phoenix Antiquities Research, PO Box 
133, Cummington, MA 01026. (413) 634- 
5400. (48) 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD MAGAZINE. 
America’s #1 Guide to international work, liv- 
ing, study, and independent travel. 20th year. 
$24.95/six issues. Call for FREE sample issue. 
(800) 293-0373. (51) 


SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in 
Latin America—Fly as a courier! Quito $200 
r/t; Panama, Guatemala $150 r/t; Santiago 
$350 r/t; and many others available in 
TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly newsletter 
of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as a cou- 
rier. Send $25 ($35 foreign) or $5 single issue 
to: Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058. (48) 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. Reviews, 
interviews, essays, poetry, and more. Send $18 
for 8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1762 
Emerson St, Denver, CO 80218-1012 USA. 
(TR) 

THE CHRONICLE OF AKAKOR by Karl 
Brugger. Soft-cover, 232 pages, $22.95 post- 
paid from Phoenix Antiquities Research. PO 
Box 133, Cummington, MA 01026. Tel: 413 
634-5400. (UL) 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA 
—Art, archaeology, early travels, Indians, out- 
of-print books. Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 
46260. (UL) 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORATION, Ar- 
chaeology, Art & Esoterica. Free listing. Phoe- 
nix Antiquities Research, PO box 133, 
Cummington, MA 01026, Tel: 413 634-5400. 
(UL) 


ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOK 
SOURCE. Used, rare, out-of-print. By ap- 
pointment & mail order; write or call for list- 
ing. John B. Kline, 1270 26th St., Boulder, CO 
80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. (UL) 


SOUTH AMERICAN BOOKS, travel explo- 
ration, history, politics—Free list of 700 titles. 
Free Catalog, write to: Jan Szelag, 99A Clinton 


Ave., Jamestown, RI, 02835. (UL) 

ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: 
Mexico, Guatemala, Bolivia, Bali, $7.95 each. 
Earth Series Cassettes. 1921 Walnut No. 1, 


Berkeley, CA 94704. Free Catalog. (UL) 

TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South 
America & Caribbean. Write for free list 
NOW! World Wide Books, 736A Granville 


Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write 
for free catalogue on lost cities, jungle tribes, 
adventures, and more. Adventures Unlimited, 
Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. (UL) 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with 
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news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, con- 
ference reports. $20/year person, $30 institu- 


tions. Outside US add $3 for postage. (UL) __ 
SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB DICTIO- 
NARY. Full conjugations with English trans- 
lations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. 
Ramon Starr, 5951 Birchwood Dr, Tampa, FL 
33625-5684. (UL) 
~ RESEARCH 

FIELD RESEARCH FUNDED: | own and man- 
age a small company which helps scientists fund 
their field research by allowing a few individual 
sponsors to accompany researchers on their 
specific expedition. My clients and their 
projects are diverse and involve studies in the 
Canadian High Arctic, Amazon, Sicily, and the 
USA. Seeking projects for 1998 and 1999. For 
further information and references, please tele- 


AUTHOR OF GREEN IGUANA, THE 
COMPLETE OWNER’S MANUAL will be in 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador Oct 1997. I would like 
to contact anyone doing research with Iguana 
iguana or the Galapagos land/marine iguanas. 
Contact James W. Hatfield III, PO Box 102, 
Lake Oswego, OR 97034-0014. Tel: (503) 
635-8405. (48) 


HELP! Seeking environmental travel advice for 
Mexico and Honduras. Contact Ron Mader 
at ron@txinfinet.com or via Eco Travels in 


Latin America at http://www.planeta.com (49) 
HAWK, EAGLE AND FALCON MIGRA- 
TION research. Need information on sites for 
watching migrating raptors in S.A. Keith 
Bildstein, Hawk Mountain, RR 2 Box 191, 


Kempton, PA 19529. (215) 756-6961. (UL) _ 
AUTHOR INTERESTED IN INFORMA- 
TION, “Cuentos,” books or personal stories 
pertaining to the supposed whereabouts of El 
Dorado, gold fields or lost Inca mines. Profit 
sharing in the venture if accepted, acknowl- 
edgment & credit for all information pub- 
lished. Ric Polansky, Apartado 734, Playa 


Mojacar, Almeria 04638, Spain. (UL) 

= 
PERU EXPEDITIONS OVERLAND: The best 
Peru adventure trip. Lima-Arequipa-Colca- 
Cuzco-Huaraz-Nazca-Paracas. <Http://rep. 


net.pe.peru-expeditions>/<peruexpe 
@amauta.rcp.net.pe> Fax (511) 445 9683. 


Contact Rafael Belmonte. Bienvenidos! (48-L) 
1998 GALAPAGOS SOLAR ECLIPSE. Feb 
26th. We have 8, 10 and 15 day itineraries all 
including the solar eclipse and the very best of 
the magical Galapagos Islands. Call 1-800- 
434-8182 for more information or Fax 593 2 
220 426. Email admin@safariec.ecx.ec (48) 


AL SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps for adventures. 
Custom made expeditions or join one of our 
groups for hiking, llama trekking, camping etc. 
Ecuador’s biggest and best climbing company. 
Full logistic support for your own expeditions. 
Tel: 1-800-434-8182. Fax 593-2-220-426. 


Email admin@safariec.ecx.ec (48) 


AMAZONIA AND AFRO-BRAZIL--Meet 
the “caboclos,” the local people who are the 
caretakers of the rainforest and learn their 
ways with ecology. Then participate in the 
Lady of Good Death Festival commemorating 
the abolition of slavery in Bahia, the heart of 
Afro-Brazilian culture. Luisah Teish, noted 
spiriualist and author will lead this spiritual 
adventure, August 1997. Call Lacey Gude of 
Amazon Adventurers at 800-959-2577; email: 
Amazonadv@aol.com. (48) 


BOLIVIAN AMAZON. Exciting 10-day pad- 
dling/camping trips through pristine jungle of 
northern Bolivia. Incredible wildlife, unforget- 
table experience! Small groups only. Novices 
welcome. Also, planning huge expedition into 
extremely remote area of Bolivian Amazon. 
Possibly 900 mile, two month paddling trip 
for qualified persons only. Lighter-duty, non- 
paddling, 7-day reconnaisance trip available 
to 2-4 adventurous persons. Rainforest Expe- 
ditions, PO Box 2242, Nevada City, CA 
95959. 916-265-0958. rainfrst@netshel.net 


ANDISIMO Travel & Outdoors--Ecuador. 
We specialize in Galapagos cruises (from 
tourist to deluxe class, for single travlers or 
as charter), exclusive climbing and trekking 
tours all over the Ecuadorian highlands, 
rain forest excursions (lodging or camping), 
mountain biking and river rafting trips. 
ANDISIMO is also the leading retailer and 
outfitter of high quality outdoor equipment 
in Ecuador (sale and rental). Visit our shop 
in Quito at 9 de Octubre 479 (y Rocas) or 
contact our office: andisimo@weblane.com 
* Tel: +49-2236-967050 (fax 967049). To 
visit our extensive online catalog go to 


http://www.weblane.com/andisimo. (49) 
GUATEMALA: Active volcano climb, Mayan 
ruins, Indians markets, colonial ruins, wild- 
life, hot springs, and sights that ordinary rour- 
ists don’t see. July 19-August 10, 1997. Con- 
tact Ric Finch, Box 5062 TTU, Cookeville, TN 
38505. Email: ref7332@tntech.edu. (48) 


NICARAGUA? jSi Hombre! Freshwater vol- 
canic islands, jungle rivers, Central America’s 
largest rain forest reserve, Pacific, Caribbean 
beaches. TOURS NICARAGUA, Richard, 
Telefax +505.266.8689, Email: nicatour 


@nic.gbm.net. (50) 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN PERU. A 
safe, fun way to enjoy and experience a piece 
of the famous tourist spots which combine to 
reveal the hidden Peru. Free day to day infor- 
mation brochure. Please contact: Lucho 
Hurtado. Tel: (51) 64 223303. Tel/fax/ans: 
(51) 64 222395. A lifetime experience is wait- 
ing for you! (49) 

PERU...FLY LIKE THE CONDORS learning 
paragliding, hang gliding or skydiving. Tours 
to fly in the jungle, mountains or coast. Call 
511-463-4199, or write us at High Flight Peru: 


Parque San Carlos #217, Lima 21, Peru. (48) 


PERUVIAN AMAZON RAINFOREST EX- 
PEDITION: Unique one-week Amazon adven- 
ture on thatched-roof expedition boat. Piranha 
fishing, hiking, canoeing, camping, and more. 
Write for flyer: Orlando Hoyos, 8 Eden St, 
Chelsea, MA 02150, Tel: (617) 889-0740. (UL) 


PERU: MAGICAL JOURNEY—Celebrate 
our eleventh year of unique Sacred Jour- 
neys, with Carol Cumes and Rémulo Lizar- 
raga, authors of Pachamama’s Children, 
Mother Earth and Her Children of the 
Andes, in Peru. Llewellyn Publishers. 
Machu Picchu, Amazon rainforest, Ancient 
Ceremonies, Healing Meditations and 
much more. Brochure: Magical Journey, 
Box 3239, Santa Barbara, CA 93130; Tel: 
(805) 596 1393; Fax: (805) 682-8440. (48) 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK— 
Raft the Tono River or join us for other un- 
usual adventures. Call for Catalog. Southern 


PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, 
Nasca-Inca occupations. Inquire about our 
special textile trip and short course. Califor- 
nia Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 Feather 
River Way, Sacramento CA 95826. (916) 362- 
2752. (UL) 


ETCETERA 
PERU EXPEDITIONS OVERLAND: We're 
looking for worldwide representation. Please 
contact us for information, Attn: Rafael 
Belmonte. <WWW: http://rcp.net.pe.peru-ex- 
peditions>/<peruexpe@amauta.rcp.net.pe> 
Fax (511) 445 9683. (48-L) 


MEET TRAVELERS, share stories, hang out 
at the TRAVELER’S CIRCLE. Kabab House 
(K St. & 11th), Washington, DC. Wednesdays, 
6:30 pm, free. For info: Mark Laxer, 4431 
Lehigh Rd., #221, College Park, MD 20740. 


Em@access.digex.net.(49) 00 
WE NEED NEWS! Just about to toss out that 
New York Times as you get off your plane in 
Quito or Lima? What about that old Newsweek 
you've already read? Don’t throw it away! Our 
Clubhouses in Quito and Lima need news from 
abroad! (CL) 


CARIBBEAN-CENTRAL AMERICA. Color 
photo-ads of over 500 properties for sale! Is- 
lands, homes, condos, intervals, farms, villas, 
hotels, businesses and beach lots. Free sample. 
Subscribe $39/yr. International Property List, 
Box 5, Cape Coral, FL 33915. 1 (800) 785- 
7789. (48) 


PURE FLITE GEAR. Expedition quality, 
mainstream design, factory-direct back- 
packs and travel gear. All-weather high 
stress gear for outdoor and traveling pros, 
students, hikers, cyclists, and commuters. 
Free catalog! The best gear priced below re- 
tail! 800-345-2187. Email: flite@emi-.net, 


or http://www.gorp.com/pureflite (48) 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to 
Lima or Quito empty-handed. We are always 
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South American Explorer 


looking for people to carry library books, 
magazines, equipment, etc. If you think you 
will haye some extra room, contact: South 
American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek 
Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 
(CL) 


OLD BOLIVIAN POSTCARDS WANTED. 
Seeking to purchase early 1900s postcards 
(chromoliths or photo cards) from Bolivia. 
Call or drop me a note—tell me what you have. 
Daniel Buck, 100 Tenth St. SE, Washington, 
DC 20003. Tel: 202-544-6541; FAX: 202- 
544-6556. (UL) 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Educa- 
tion and Research Foundation. Working 
in Ecuador/Peru/Bolivia to support re- 
search, community development and pro- 
vide scholarships to indigenous children. 
Contributions are tax-deductible. Write: 
Fundacion Jatari, 1113 Guerrero St., San 
Francisco, CA 94110. (UL) 


EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES. WE RENT: 
buses, 4-wheel drives, pick-ups with or 
without driver, to explore the jungle, the 
mountains or the coast of Peru. We provide 
information, equipment and maps. Contact 
us: Plateros 354-A, Cusco. Tel: 0051-84- 
233498. (UL) 


KEEP US INFORMED! Remember how vi- 
tal those TRIP REPORTS were to your last 
sojourn to Machu Picchu, your dissertation 
on Patagonian penguins, your tour of the 
Pantanal on horseback? Call, write, e-mail, 
or fax the SAEC for blank trip reports.SAEC: 
explorer@samexplo.org. 126 Indian Creek Rd, 
Ithaca, NY 14850. 607-277-0488. (CL) 


TOUR OPERATOR 


FOR NATURE LOVERS ONLY 
AZON * ANDES * COAST * GALAPAGOS 


Joaquin Pinto 446 Y Amazonas * P.O. Box 17-03-504 
Phone: (593-2) 550 836 - 505 158 » Fax: (593-2) 229 077 
QUITO ECUADOR — SOUTH AMERICA 
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ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL 


Best quality at low prices 
Carmén 300 y Leonidas Plaza P.O.BOX 17 - 12 - 587 
email: bipo@iprolink.ch 
Tel. ++ 593 2 540 618 
Quito -Ecuador 


toni's 


bipo@pi.pro.ec 
Fax. ++593 2 547 090 


ARN Te SAY somerHiNe 
gesiD 5AMENY ITEM i! 
Bienvenido al Ecuador 
& Spain 
sheademta Latineamerntcana 


de Expaiol - Enferex 


“The very special Spanish schoo!" 

e One- on- one classes 

« For complete beginners to advanced 

e Courses all year round 

e Flexible schedules 

e University trained teachers 

« Method teaching is adapt the 
student's level &aimns to enable them 
to communicate rapidly & efficiently 

e Emphasis on grammar, vocabulary, 
reading and writing 

e Specialties In Literature, History, 
Business Administration, etc. 

e College credit available in the 
United States 

e Certificates recognized by the 
Ecuadorean Minister of Education 

* Housing in select middie/upper 
class families with two meals a day, 
loundry service and transfer 
transportation 

e Swimming pool, sauna and hot tub 

e Gardens, fireplaces and two terraces 

e Special, very comfortable room for 
parties 

e Cafeteria, money exchange. mail 
service, safety box, tourist 
information, teaching materials, etc. 

e Indian Markets, Amazon, volcanos, 
Galapagos Islands, etc. on request 

e 4 weeks one-on-one tuition. lodging, 
meals for U.S. $ 1370 

e Visa, MasterCard and American 
Express accepted 

= 


Academia Latinoamericana 


de Espanol - Enforex 
Suzanne Bell, Admissions Director 
640 E. 3390 S., Ste. E 
Salt Lake City, UT 84107 
Tel: (801) 268-4608 
Fax: (801) 262-2340 
E-mail: latinoal@spanish.com.ec. 
http://mia.lac.net/academia/leamspa.htm 


pai “MI CASA’ 


In Quito Ecuador visit Hostal 
"Mi Casa" bead and breakfast 
Located in a residential 


neighborhood. Stay in your 
own Pied - a - Terre. 

We offer our guests comfort, 
charm and privacy. "Mi Casa" 
Also organizes unique tours in 

Ecuador. 


Call: Marcia Correa 
(593-2) 560-387/509-328 
E-mail: agrotech @uio.satnet.net 
Address: Pasaje Gangotena 127 e 
Isabel La Catolica 
Quito - Ecuador 


BIG WORLD 


Love to travel - but 
hate travel maga- 
zines with all their 
swank and superfici- 
ality? Would you 
rather plan, go, and 

explore a place inde- 

pendently rather than 

be led around on a leash 

by some tour guide or commissioned 
agent? 

Then Big World is the magazine for 
you. Every two months, our readers 
enjoy down-to-earth travel tips, 
hostelling news, tales of cross-cultural 
encounters, and the best darn travel 
writing on the planet. 

Send $3 for a sample issue, or $15 
for six bimonthly issues. 

Big World * PO Box 8743-E 

Lancaster, PA 17604 


Travel: On the cheap 
and down to earth 


"PICHINCHA" 
SPANISH SCHOOL 


THE QUICKEST AND BEST 
WAY TO LEARN SPANISH...!! 


* Individual Teaching 
* Flexible Schedules” 


* So signup today 


* We are Professionals 
* Official Diplomas 


ADDRESS: ANDRES XAURA N® 182, BETWEEN LIZARDO GARCIA Y FOCH 
PHONE-FAX 005932/234- 634 P.0.BOX 17-03-0936 QUITO-ECUADOR 


Learn Spanish and enjoy 


SOUTH AMERICA 


* Intensive, semi-intensive and flexible course programs 
* Professionals with experience teaching the language 
* Individual classes (one to one) 

* Housing with Ecuadorian families and other alternatives 
* Reasonable rates 
* Practical tours to historical places 
* Participation in local festivities 
* Weekend excursions and cultural events 
* Ecuadorian and Galapagos tourist information 
* We accept credit cards. 


South American Spanish Institute 


Av. Amazonas 1549 and Santa Maria 
P.O. Box 17-21-3373 
Quito, Ecuador 
TEL: (0593) 2-544715 FAX: (0593) 2—-226348 


In Cusco, Perw 
the adventure starts at 


CORIHUASI HOTEL 


Low Rates, Good Service, 
Hot Water, Fantastic View 
Only 2 blocks from Main Square 
Reservations: Tel/Fax 0—84—232233 


SAEC Members 
10% Discount 


The Complete 
Guide to 
WORK, STUDY, 
& TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS 


ALTERNATIVE TRAVEL DIRECTORY 


Now you can have all of Transitions Abroad’s 
essential information in one handy refer- 
ence book. Rick Steves calls it “The best re- 
source around for hard, practical, clearly- 
stated information on travel outside the 
United States.” The Directory has been rec- 
ommended by dozens of publications, in- 
cluding the New York Times, the Los Ange- 
les Times, and the Washington Post. 

The Directory includes over 2,000 coun- 
try-by-country listings that detail specialty 
travel tours, study programs, and volunteer 
opportunities. It provides the best available 
information for independent travelers, se- 
niors, and families. 

Order the Alternative Travel Directory for 
just $23.95 postpaid. 


(800) 293-0373 * TRABROAD@AOL.COM 


Exotic Whitewater 


Adventures 


Experience Ecuadors lush jungles and 
spectacular cascades, Join ROW 
EXPEDICIONES whitewater professionals 
on an exciting 6 day trip of the pristine 
River of the Sacred Waterfalls. ROW 
employs experienced guides and uses 
the most up to date equipment. 1 & 2 
day trips also offered. 


 - 1-800-451-6034 
ECUADOR: 
Telefax: (593-2) 458339 
Pee ee eee eee 


§ THE LIMA TIMES ® 
Every Month ... 


Keep in touch with 
what’s up in Peru 


A Peruvian Times Publication 
Psj. Los Pinos 156, Suite b-6 
Lima 18, Peru 
| Tel: (014) 472552 Fax: (014) 467888 i 


ITHACA 
Club News 


Physical fitness? Why not? 

You bet. We’re for it and all the 
rest—vegetables, tofu, aerobics, 
yoga, power walking, low stress, 
etc. Harmony and spiritual bal- 
ance? Sure... Them, too. 

Great idea physical fitness, 
if you’re planning to stay at home. 

But what if you’re traveling? 

We certainly don’t want to be 
alarmist or anything like that bur. . . well 
... you see, this fax arrived at the club 
just now and it’s got us all a bit unsettled, 
you know, stirred up. I'd better not quote 
it all. It’s really too horrifyingly graphic 
for that. But you see it starts .. . 


“Drugged travelers allegedly vic- 
timized for their internal organs .. .” 

Now, don’t get bent out of shape. 
Put the phone down. Be calm. We’ve read 
the whole dispatch and it’s not at all what 
it seems. This business about snatching 
internal organs...it’s just an eye-catching 
lead toa story about urban myths. What’s 
an urban myth? You know, stories that 
aren’t true—like alligators infesting the 
sewers of NYC, hairy-armed hitchhikers. 
Stories that might be true but aren’t. Sto- 
ries that have a ring of truth to them but 
are downright false. But some of these 
stories are so ghoulish... well... you 
just can’t help passing them on. 

That’s why we're telling you right 
up front. LISTEN! There is absolutely 
NO evidence that those stories of foreign- 
ers or travelers having their organs 
thieved you may have read about in Play- 
boy, seen posted on the Internet, or heard 
from friends of friends are true. None. 

So okay! Nobody’s doing it. But 
what if? Sure, it’s not true... YET. Maybe 
everything’s great NOW. Still, it’s some- 
thing to think about. And what happens 
when one day they lift the odd lung or 
kidney from some drugged member of the 
South American Explorers Club? What 
then? And worse. What if it’s something 
serious like a gonad? 

So, just suppose that someday IT 


happens. You have to admit that it’s just 
monstrous enough that it might. Like a 
snuff film. Ir COULD happen. 

Well, if that’s the case you’d want 
to take precautions. There’s no harm in 
being prepared. As they say, “Forewarned 
is forearmed.” Better safe than sorry. No 
need to be caught unawares. You’d want 
to protect yourself, wouldn’t you? 

It’s like getting robbed. Knowing it 
might happen, you take steps. And what 
does the Club tell members about rob- 
bers? We say “Don’t make yourself a tar- 
get”, “Don’t wear diamond earrings in 
the market, flash your Rolex in the bus 
station.” “Appear as though you have 
nothing worth stealing.” 

Sound advice. But what has it got 
to do with liver snatchers? A lot. 

As we said in the beginning, fitness 
is generally admirable. Under some cir- 
cumstances you probably live longer if 
you're in good health. Probably get more 
out of life. And that’s certainly true 
enough in Pittsburgh. In Crested Butte. 
North of Mexico even. But what about 
somewhere else? What if you happen to 
be casually wandering about the Third 
World where your spleen is worth five 
times the per capita annual income? 

So, okay. Like we said, if you’re not 
going anywhere, if you’re staying home, 
go ahead, work out on that Power Rider, 
hit the trail, knock ‘em back with your 
rippling abs at the health club, take an- 
other hit of carrot juice, pump a little iron 
and sweat off another pound of cellulite. 

But say you’ve got to attend that 
conference in Brazil? What then? Well, 
for starters you don’t want to go hoofing 
around Recife looking like some market- 
able commodity. 

What to do? 

Remember what we said about not 
getting robbed? Don’t pose a target? Well 
it works here too. That flesh peddler, 
whoever he is, has to unload his ill-got- 
ten merchandise. And it just may not be 
worth his time if all he has to show for 


his trouble is a cir- 
rhotic liver or a shriy- 
eled kidney. Like ey- 
erything else quality 
counts. It’s Supply and 
Demand. You get what 
you pay for. And if 
there’s no market... 
So, what’s the an- 
swer? It’s simple. If fit- 
ness poses a life-threat- 
ening danger, the solu- 
tion is obvious. Be unfit. Of course, if 
you’re already in good shape you’ve got 
a problem. It’s not that easy to undo years 
of clean living. If that’s the case, you'll 
have to face the grim facts. It may take 
time, months even, of doing nothing. To 
speed things up, consider overeating. Go 
for the fatty foods. Organic food is good 
if you’re sure you'll be the one enjoying 
your organs. If there’s any doubt, well, 
when it comes to wearing out organs 
fast— obesity works. Tuck into a couple 
of Arch Deluxes ™ before downing a Big 
Boy Breakfast at Wendys™ with a double 
side order of bacon. You might also take 
up smoking. Start out puffing a few ciga- 
rettes and work up to smoking one more 
each day. Fortunately, cigarettes are ad- 
dictive and, over time, are known to have 
a deleterious effect on just about every 
organ of commercial value. 

Not fast enough for you? Want to 
visit Colombia this year? Try hitting the 
bottle. If you can, cultivate a taste for the 
hard stuff. Beer is dear, but liquor is 
quicker. Call your local AA for tips on 
excessive consumption. Smoking and 
drinking can do wonders. And, if you 
think you can handle it, why not drugs 
too? Singly or in combination boy, crack, 
speed, weeds or booze will help you get 
where you want to be. Not overnight, of 
course. It'll take time. But remember. If 
it’s worth doing at all it’s worth doing 
right. 

Is shooting up or snorting a line or 
two just too expensive or too much 
trouble for a Haitian vacation? Then 
postpone your trip. Eventually old age 
will do the trick. The body runs down. 
The organs conk out. You know the rou- 
tine. Of course, it takes a lot longer. Years 
even. But if you can wait until you’re 75 
to go to Paraguay you can be fairly sure 
of not being appraised by some organ 
bounty hunter. 

Well it’s a sad state of affairs. Who 
could have guessed it would come to this? 
In truth, we never thought we'd see the 


day. It’s a dangerous world out there 
when fitness is an invitation to the enter- 
prising butcher, where youth is your en- 
emy and health is death. That’s the down- 
side. 

On the positive side we’re pleased 
we can keep our members posted with 
valuable, up-to-date information. Yes, we 
know you like the articles in the South 
American Explorer but it’s late breaking 
timely tips like this that make us different. 

To all those who’ve contributed to 
the Club beyond the mere fees of regular 
membership, we owe you a special word 
of thanks. It’s through your generosity 
that we keep soldiering on, bearing up in 
times of adversity, ever looking on the 
bright side, and always keeping in mind 
that: You Gotta Have Heart. 
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LIMA 
Club News 


Lima news became world news 
when Tupac Amaru stormed the Japanese 
Ambassador’s residence and took 400+ 
businessmen and diplomats hostage. 
Many feared that the boldness of the act 
signaled a return to the terrorist chaos of 
the late 80’s and early 90’s, but there has 
been no upsurge in terrorist activity from 
the Sendero Luminoso or Tupac Amaru. 
Although the incident is a major crisis for 
the Peruvian government, the event has 
had little effect on daily life beyond the 
immediate vicinity of the residence. Nor 
has the takeover affected travel to Peru, 
and visits to the Lima office are more 
numerous than in previous years. 

More than just a major news event, 
the takeover affected the Lima SAEC as 
well. Two members had invitations to the 
reception but were unable to attend. 
Close call that. At least one member knew 
some of the hostages. Two other mem- 
bers live next door to the residence. They 
heard shots and bombs going off and 
their neighborhood is now overrun with 
soldiers and journalists. 

A remarkable number of events liv- 
ened up the Lima cultural season. With 
much fanfare the Plaza de Armas was 
officially reopened in January. This was 
soon followed by Lima’s Plaza Mayor de 
la Cultura Iberoamericana Art Festival. 
Many old colonial buildings and man- 
sions, with their elaborate wooden bal- 
conies and elegant metalwork, threw 
open their doors to host exhibits by South 
American artists. Just returned from a 
world tour, the magnificent archaeologi- 
cal treasure from the Tombs of Sipan 
went on exhibit at the Museo de la 
Nacion. Finally, the Museum of Art 
hosted a “Best of 1996” film series, fea- 
turing several weeks of award winning 
films from around the world. To the de- 
light of SAEC staff, the museum opened 
a coffee house. Cafe culture is now but a 
short walk from the clubhouse. 

Dry conditions in the highlands fi- 
nally broke. Torrential rains followed 
causing landslides in many parts of the 
country. The south was particularly hard 
hit, with flooding in the Department of 
Puno. Lake Titicaca’s water level reached 
a twenty-year high. 

We've been busy at the Lima Club- 
house despite the heat and the allure of 


Miraflores’ sidewalk cafes. The staff has 
done much to improve both the quality 
and the quantity of information. Old trip 
reports have been culled, new trip reports 
organized and the member notice board 
cleaned up. We’ve also up-dated the in- 
formation in the Lima folder. We couldn’t 
have achieved all this without the ex- 
tremely able and talented volunteers Jan 
Heisey, Marisa Castuera, Mary Yvonne 
Goinocochea, and Jeremy Vrablik. 


What are SAEC members doing? 
Shaun Carson and Deborah Saunders are 
working for GAP, a Canadian tour com- 
pany. GAP guide and ex-Quito staff 
member Karen Zamd moved from Cusco 
to Mexico. She will put together a GAP 
tour there. Journalist Eric Lyman has 
been covering the hostage crisis for CNN. 
Irmgard Bauer, Mark Paris, and Norma 
Price are attending an intensive two 
month course in tropical medicine. Chris- 
topher Benway forges ahead with plans 
to open a cafe in Huaraz and Keyin 
Golden is volunteering on a permaculture 
project in eastern Peru. Lastly, Keiji 
Yajima finished his five month South 
American odyssey. Before leaving he sup- 
plied the club with detailed trip reports 
from five countries, a handsome photo 
album of places visited, and a well-re- 
ceived jar of honey he collected while 
working as a beekeeper in Argentina. 
Keiji’s love of travel and his willingness 
to share his experiences were deeply ap- 
preciated. The Lima staff wishes him the 
best of luck on his around the world ad- 
venture. 

The future looks even busier for 
the Lima Club. Travel picks up in May as 
climbers and trekkers arrive to take ad- 
vantage of good weather in the moun- 
tains. The Peruvian tourist board predicts 
an increase in visitors to Peru. Since in- 
creased traffic translates into more litter 
on trails the Lima Club is organizing 
clean-up projects. We'll start in Huas- 
caran National Park and follow with the 
Inca Trail. In addition to our own projects 
we will be looking for other organizations 
with whom members might wish to vol- 
unteer. The Peruvian chapter of Amnesty 
International needs volunteers. It is cur- 
rently running a Human Rights Educa- 
tion campaign that reaches over 1000 
schools in various parts of the country. 

To get ready for the busy season, 
both Lima and Quito Clubhouses have 
made a number of changes. Of these, the 
most noteworthy is that the Club will no 
longer offer trip planning assistance to 
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non-members. Also books and maps will 
now be on sale to members only. Another 
significant change is that the Club won’t 
be making hotel reservations or arrang- 
ing airport pick-ups. The good news is 
that these changes will free up the staff to 
spend more time focusing on what the 
Club was originally designed to do—pro- 
viding up-to-date, reliable information to 
members. 


QUITO 
Club News 


Well, the unbelievable finally happened 
in January. Our Great Leader, Don Mon- 
tague, set foot in Quito for the first time 
since he traveled here as a cameraman to 
film Princess Anne’s honeymoon (yet an- 
other of those divorced British Royals). 
Obviously traumatized by the whole 
event, he gave up filming and went on to 
found the South American Explorers 
Club in Lima. 

Twenty years later, what a differ- 
ence! “I’m overwhelmed,” said Don, 
speaking of the new Quito Clubhouse. 
We had to suffer through numerous an- 
ecdotes about the SAEC’s small and 
humble beginnings, when people kicked 
in with small donations out of pity, and 
shook their heads, doubting the Club’s 
survival. After months with no furniture, 
the Club came up with a couple of flea- 
ridden armchairs. Well, we’ve come a 
long way! 

A Club summit brought together 
staff from all three Clubhouses for a 
meeting of the minds—or several meet- 
ings, as it turned out. We discussed many 
exciting projects, struggled with a mis- 
sion statement and decided, if all goes 
well, to open a new clubhouse in Cuzco 
in the summer of 1998, But it wasn’t all 
work and no play. We all traipsed off to 
Otavalo, Yachana Lodge, and Alifahui 
cabins. Then Don headed off to the 
Galapagos, but not before a dog rushed 


J 


out of a farmhouse and bit him on the 
leg. Happy to say dog and Don are well. 

1997 saw history made in Ecuador. 
Declared mentally incapable of govern- 
ing the country, Abdala Bucaram was 
ousted this February after only six 
months in power. The release of his CD 
“Un Loco Que Ama” did attract inter- 
national attention, but it was rather less 
than respectful. Then too, his continued 
support of Sandra Correa, Minister of 
Education, after she was known to have 
plagiarized her doctoral thesis didn’t help. 
Finally, drastic price hikes of public ser- 
vices, domestic gas, and transportation 
brought on a general strike that virtually 
shut down the country. 

On February 7, we saw three 
Ecuadorean presidents—Bucaram, who 
refused to step down, Vice President 
Rosalia Arteaga, who declared herself 
President, and Fabian Alarcon, head 
of Congress, who claimed the posi- 
tion as well. 

On February 9, Bucaram 
packed up and fled to Panama, 
taking unspecified millions 
with him. Rosalia held 
power for two days before 
the presidency passed to 
Alarcon. 

Club hikes are tak- 
ing off. On February 15, 
twenty-three brave souls 
hopped early out of bed for 
a dawn hike in the 
Pasochoa Reserve lead by 
Diana Morris. A great suc- 
cess, with day arriving bright 
and fresh. We enjoyed great views 
of the valleys. At 3500 m, the group split. 
Half ascended to the summit of Pasochoa 
at 4200m, while the others wandered 
down to explore lower areas. There were 
a few mishaps (a trail on one of the maps 
didn’t exist) , but after several hours, ki- 
lometers, and rainstorms the two groups 
finally met up with stories and laughs to 
share. 

The Thursday evening slideshows 
continue. Michael Straube’s presentation 
on bats on February 20 featured spec- 
tacular slides, and made it clear to one 
and all that bats and their habitat need 
our protection. On March 6, David 
Gayton talked about Ecuador hikes, a 
subject that got everyone excited and 
ready to hit the trail. More presentations 
are in the works. Anyone willing to give 
a talk should contact the Club, either be- 
fore or after they come to town. Note: 
It’s always a struggle to borrow a slide 


projector, so if you have one tucked away 
in a closet which you’d like to donate to 
the Club, do it. 

The Club has received several do- 
nations for La Tola, a home for orphans 
and homeless adults. With David 
Toland’s donation, we bought 10 gallons 
of paint. Now we are looking for volun- 
teers to paint several rooms. Contact any- 
body at the Quito Club if you have time. 
Other donations have been spent ona va- 
riety of tools for La Tola’s workshop, 
where they build furniture and teach 
woodworking skills to the homeless 
adults and older orphans. Thanks for the 
ongoing support! 

We are continually amazed at the 
interesting things members are up to. 
Rachel Henault, a Watson Fellow from 


the U.S., is researching non-timber forest 
products (i.e. tagua, edible palm heart, 
palm fibers for weaving and brooms, and 
seeds for artesania). Pasi Hannonen from 
Finland studies folklore, and is writing 
his master’s thesis on the travel narratives 
of backpackers, with special emphasis on 
stories about life on the road. Deepa 
Fernandes from Australia is working on 
a documentary that will include 24 in- 
digenous groups in Ecuador. Gia Super, 
another Watson Fellow, is studying 
women’s textile cooperatives, particularly 
those that sell items that were formerly 
used for ritual and domestic purposes by 
the villagers. 
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South American 
Handbook 1997 


Ben Box 


The legendary South 
American Handbook is known 
quite simply as the bible to 
South American travelers. 
Now totally redesigned, this is 
the 73rd consecutive edition 
of the SAH. In 1680 pages, the 
SAH once again offers com- 
prehensive listings of foreign 
embassies, language schools, 
travel agents, info on crossing 
borders and much more. Up- 
dated and revised every year, 
the SAH is far and away the 
most comprehensive source of 
information for the serious 
traveler. As before, it remains 
the single best navigational 
chart to the South American 
continent. See book review, 
Issue #47, SAE. 
$40.00 [Members $35.00] 
Item #257 


Mexico and Central 
America Handbook 
1997 


Ben Box 


The Mexico and Central 
America Handbook 1997 
provides comprehensive cov- 
erage on everything you need 
to know about the countries 
between the Rio Grande and 
the Darién Gap. A gold-mine 
of facts, up-to-date informa- 
tion, the MCAH is packed 
with money-saving hints and 
115 detailed maps. Written by 
people who know the region 
inside out, this is the best and 
most complete book on the 
territory available. 
$22.00 [Members $20.00] 
Item #258 


Mexico 


& Central 


America 
Handboak 


Caribbean Islands 
Handbook 1997 


Sarah Cameron 
and Ben Box 


Recommended by the 
Caribbean Tourist Association, 
the CIH is the definitive guide 
to the Caribbean Islands, 
rainforest, tropical birds, ma- 
rine life, coral reefs, volcanoes 
and deserted beaches from 
Antigua to the US Virgin Is- 
lands. No better guidebook 
exists on this area. Includes all 
the English, French, Dutch and 
Spanish-speaking islands, 
Cuba and the Bahamas, and 
all the out-of-the-way places. 
If you want to get the most out 
of the Caribbean, this is the 
book for you. 
$22.00 [Members $20.00] 
Item #259 


Peru Handbook 
Alan Murphy 


The Peru Handbook fol- 
lows in the tradition of the 
SAH. Packed with practical 
travel information, maps, his- 
tory, tips on health, personal 
security, places to stay, restau- 
rants, the Peru Handbook 
provides a wealth of informa- 
tion on national parks, ar- 
chaeological sites, recreational 
sports such as white water 
rafting, hiking and mountain- 
eering and much more. This is 
a guidebook on Peru second 
to none, a remarkable achieve- 
ment and a must for the Peru 
traveler. 
$16.95 [Members $15.95] 
Item #126 


Caribbean 
Islands 


Handbook 


CORNER 
STORE 


To order any of the titles on these 
pages, use our order form on page 63. 
The South American Explorers Club 
also sells a host of other excellent 
guidebooks and maps of South and 
Central America, cassettes and CDs of 
Latin American music, and some nifty t- 
shirts. To request a free catalog: call 
(800) 274-0568 9A.M.—5P.M. EST, fax 
your request to (607) 277-6122, e-mail 
us at explorer@samexplo.org, or take a 
look at our catalog on-line at http:// 
www.samexplo.org. 


Ecuador and 
Galapagos 
Handbook 


Alan Murphy 


The Ecuador and Gala- 
pagos Handbook is filled with 
maps and facts on climate, his- 
tory, places of interest, 
churches, museums, excur- 
sions, hot springs, and more. 
Following the proud tradition 
of the South American Hand- 
book, this is one of the first in 
a series of guides to the indi- 
vidual countries of South 
America. Up-to-date and reli- 
able information. 
$16.95 [Members $15.95] 
Item #171 


Ecuador 


& Galapagos 
Handbook 


Traveler’s Tales 
Brazil 


Annette Haddad 
and Scott Doggett 


Traveler’s Tales Brazil is 
a splendid collection of adven- 
tures written by a fine group 
of writers that include Moritz 
Thomsen, Joe Kane, Alex 
Shoumatoff, Bill McKibben, 
Petru Popescu, Alma Guiller- 
moprieto, and Diane Acker- 
man. Travel with these au- 
thors as they explore life on 
the Amazon river, hover over 
magnificent Iguazu falls in a 
helicopter, samba through the 
streets of Rio and Bahia in an 
exotic parade of revelers and 
discover the blend of Portu- 
guese, African, and indig- 
enous peoples that forma cul- 
ture both complex and allur- 
ing. Traveler's Tales Brazil de- 
livers something that most 
guidebooks only promise: a 
real sense of what the country 
is all about. Required reading 
for anyone who wants to step 
off the tourist track and expe- 
rience Brazil firsthand. 
$17.95 [Members $16.95] 
Item #255 


Pachamama’s 
Children: Mother 
Earth and her 
Children of the 
Andes in Peru 


Carol Cumes and 
Romulo Lizarrga Valencia 


Thousands of people visit 
Machu Picchu every year, one 
of the world’s great spiritual 
centers. This book tells the 
story of the Andean Quech- 
uans, practitioners of an an- 
cient cosmology who live in 


} useful 


harmony with Pachamama— 
Mother Earth. Through this 
book, you can enter the sham- 
anic world of Andean healers 
and herbalists, connect with 
Andean power animals and 


| even contemplate the world of 


invisible beings. Good luck. 
$19.95 [Members $18.95] 
Item #348 


Nicaragua Guide: 
ectacular and 
nspoiled 


Paul Glassman 


Do we have a guidebook 
on Nicaragua? Indeedave do, 
and hegé it i8@PaaleGlassman 
providég the essentials: prepa- 
ratiogspgetting thereyplaces to 
stay, régtalrants, as Well-as 
Imfo{ on ‘colonial 
Grenada, the taspoiled rain- 
forest, the World’s most spec- 
tacular volcan@ park, the great 
lakes of Centhal Amertea, 
beaches, hotels, ttips, practical 


| information, and mere. 


$14.95 [Members $13¥9S] 
Item #326 


| Guatemala Guide 


Paul Glassman 


Sure, it’s just a guides 


| book, but suppose you're 
, pp } 


traveling around Tikal and a 
bullet ricochets off a temple! 
Well, tests have shown that 
three of these books will stop 
a bullet. Think about that. 


| Oh, and you can read it too. 


This is the book to take along 
when visiting Guatemala City, 
the western highlands, the Pa- 
cific Lowlands, Petén, Tikal, 
and points in between. One in 
a series of Glassman Guides 
with useful information on 
Guatemala’s culture, geogra- 


phy, history, customs, and ho- 
tels. New Edition 1997. 
$17.95 [$16.95 Members] 
Item #204 


The Ecotourist’s 
Guide to the 
Ecuadorian Amazon 


Rolf Wesche 


In our relentless effort to 
offer only the best books to 
Club Members, we’ve tracked 
down The Ecotourist’s Guide 
to the Ecuadorian Amazon, a 
thorough rundown of eco- 
tourism resources and services 
throughout Ecuador’s Napo 
Provifite, Compiled by a 14- 
mémber University of Ottawa 
reseaféh.team, this guide de- 
scribes 35$cenic hiking trails 
—including taformation on 
Sumaco and Reyventador— 
and river/lagoon“goutes, 18 
caves, 36 petrogl¥phs, 24 
ecolodges, 13 Indian-dperated 
tourism enterprises, andes3 
guides (20 Indian). Als@ein= 
cludes 25 maps (16efold*out 
topos. An incredible amount 
of information in one b@ok. 
More? It’s quite probable thé 
SAEC is thé only distributor 
of thiseBook in the United 
States of America. 
$29.00 [Members $25.00] 
Item #193 


A Guide t6 the Birds 
of Costa Rica 


F. Gary Styles and 
Alexander F. Skutch 


In response to over- 
whelming demand from Costa 
Rican birders, we’ve stocked 
this lavishly illustrated book. 
Comprehensive coverage of 
waterbirds and migrants as 
well as resident tropical spe- 


’ Birds of 


Costa Rica 


cies with valuable information 
on plumage, vocalizations, 
food habits, nesting and dis- 
tribution. More than a field 
guide to bird identification, 
this is a book for people who 
want to know the birds them- 
selves, where they live, how 
they behave and reproduce. A 
superior field guide to a coun- 
try with one of the richest as- 
sortments of birdlife any- 
where. Written and illustrated 
by experts. Suitable for use in 
the field. 

$35.00 [Members $30.00] 
Item #194 


Eat Smart in Brazil 


Joan and David Petérson 


The auphors traveled 
throughour’ Brazil, eating all 
the time? This book is the re- 
sult—é quigk and @i$y to use 
meg guide tgether with a 
helpfuldist of foods, Aips on 
how to shop, useful phrasesan 
Portuguese, and-a collection 
of reeipes. If you are traveling 
or moving towBraZil and plan® 
ning to.eat while yousre theré, 
this is the-bookMor you. On 
the other hand, it’s’also. good 
if you’re not going anywhere 
and just want to whip ups 
little Frango Imperial, Gilistuz 
Puttlista, PicandinWo de 
Poréo,Or, Our favorite, the in- 
imitable Conve a ‘Minera. List 
price $12.95, 
$10.95 [Members $9.95] 
Item #169 


Royal Tombs 
of Sipan 


Walter Alva and 
Christopher B. Donnan 


The Moche kingdom is 
brought to brilliant life in this 


book about the historic ar- 
chaeological dig 1987-1990 
of three royal tombs. The au- 
thors convincingly demon- 
strate how discoveries from 
the tombs of Sipan fundamen- 
tally alter our perceptions of 
Moche society. Describing 
their work as they excavated 
the richest treasures in the 
western hemisphere, Alva and 
Donnan have written an en- 
gaging book filled with sus- 
pense and surprises. Illus- 
trated with 249 beautifully re- 
produced plates most in color. 
Royal Tombs of Sipan is a 
book-of~sénstious delight 
abounding ‘in S6lid archaeo- 
logical insights? 

$35 [Members $33] Item 
#294 


Backpacking in Chile 
& Argentina 
Hilary Bradt 


Qhile and Argentina 
boast well-run national parks 
with 1000’s of miles of trails, 
comfortable public transport, 
excellent accommodation and 
food. This 3rd edition guide 
has been thoroughly revised 
and includes detailed hiking 
descriptions, serviceable trail 
maps, tips and information 
from experienced backpack- 
ers. Planning to hike the south- 
ern cone? This is an excellent 
book with lively descriptions of 
mountain scenery, food, wine, 
walks around Santiago, the 
spectacular national parks, 
lake district, Patagonia, Tierra 
del Fuego, wildlife, hot springs, 
and geysers—everything you 
need to know. 
$14.95 [Members $13.95] 
Item #222 


Barknarkiny in 


(hile & Argentina 


SOUTH AMERICA MAPS 


NON-MEMBER PRICE / MEMBER PRICE / ITEM # 


SOUTH AMERICA PERU 
Healey’s South America Peru Road Map (1:2,000,000) ............0 8.00 7.00 #620 
1:15;000,000 Healey: ....0:-cusovecsrserevansaeves 11.95 10.95 #403 Cordilleras Blanca & Huayhuash Map..... 7.00 5.00 #625 
Healey’s Northwest Sheet 153 Department Maps (1:600,000/1:200,000) IGM: 
(1:4,000,000) wreesssssseccesnsesennnesssrnnesersneeessnne 8.95 7.95 #383 PAIN AZOGAS cs ccascssysnsexewseonsavens bynibaenvesssveesenes 9.00 7.00 #630 
Healey’s Northeast Sheet 154 Pe Fe: oe SS 9.00 7.00 #631 
( 1:4,000,000) See baveavacavabacueNSeunabsbecsecotvacsbars 8:95 7.95 #384 Apurimac ta 9.00 7.00 #632 
Healey’s Southern Sheet 155 Arequipa... v9.00 7.00 #633 
(1:4,000,000) Steet eee nenereneeneneaeterenseeeereeenenees 8.95 7.95 #385 Ayacucho aaa 9.00 7.00 #634 
ARGENTINA CUZCO saessesdsvctazescsssanctstosacasexsseecaseevancsecuees 9.00 7.00 #636 
Argentina Road Map PROM CAVCLICA asst igh d Sines fei ctoceesconsnics 9.00 7.00 #637 
(VEZSSOO; OOD) iarcaiccatccuscscevcadearsvccsasssseccessed 11.95 10.95 #400 FRUSIEOICO sas ochnas gasp scdswssvnacccpancibeess Wenveaveadpee 9.00 7.00 #638 
Aconcagua Topo TEA), svsnocctansobtenvvsvanceaventccesndasbesdnsensssnscnsabanes’ 9.00 7.00 #639 
(American Alpine Club) ........ccccseseeseeeseeee 6.50 5.00 #412 Wenratriod, hoes. ccidectas soaks okaastentttvedsSanesnseseqatucns 9.00 7.00 #640 
BOLIVIA La Libertad Wevecsvenescddsvccvebecesasenscanccocngsnccenns 9.00 7.00 #641 
Cordillera Real Map. (1:135,000). .....-... 10.00 9.00 #535 ne sede Sui ounacenebanstxisy ceasuessseauanscatns i fp po 
LISVOL css cscs ccgctanaptisavvcceace nidaveseatbneasaebusesabinns i k 
BRAZIL 
Amazon Basin (1:4,000,000) sserssscssrseesen 8.95 7.95 #793 oui. 5 gimme siamae te lipecine 
Brazil Road Atlas (1:2,$00,000 12.00 10.00 #480 Madre de Dios... ave 9:00 7-00 #645 
a (1:2,500,000) -.ssoossae : Dito crrne agent sssssshes cisiccasuahvcenpseccecesnie 9.00 7.00 #646 
(Atlas; case; 63 maps; 1990) csssssseseseeen 15.00 12.00 #481 ok ae saan | ieee 
; Re Piura eon 00 © 7.00 #648 
Brazil Political Map (1:5,000,000)............ 9.00 7.00 #482 P 
‘ if ae BIO paces sisasssaddccysngsscisuccdugassdsveckwakcttvcspeukes 9.00 7.00 #649 
Guide to Rio (Map, tourist info) ...........4 9.00 8.00 #488 : 
Sao Paulo City Map (P 795 6.95 #490 SRNAGLEIM » axsseascovacacssveseauehiesseusmanasaoaanvains? 9.00 7.00 #650 
ao Paulo City Map (Portuguese) esses : : EEE cores 9.00 7.00 #651 
CHILE SPUN DOB levavastacgnepasascerssszscevsuswauccsntccaewvosveusess 9.00 7.00 #652 
Torres del Paine Trekking Map .........000+ 11.50 10.50 #795 LIGAYRIL ctpsecdreseotares gh 9.00 7.00 #653 
Roads between Chile & Argentina ......... 10.00 8.00 #532 C 
; Topographical Maps (1:100,000) 
ee ic Ay peeing seeeanneeenne oe a A. a a 9.00 7.00 #654 
(111,000 000) ; gg. shar eee AIGA N siiseecauiasecsssseoatincs eecsigseseeaors 9.00 7.00 #655 
LOU ODO) ssrrssiesestenenservusanonesexoodomteostiten A : Pi secdisen ecietansca et scam tlsa tiie 9.00 7.00 #656 
PeaSter Wala nntl -cisectocssseecsaqcetststccasustosiacesssnate 9:95 8.95 #534 Huari 9.00 7.00 4657 
COLOMBIA and VENEZUELA INABCH roccasas sosees vacua sdcuaceseooradasnccéucacubaspaucseene 9.00 7.00 #619 
Colombia Road Map (1:2,000,000) ......... 9.00 7.00 #560 Ocongate .... ... 9.00 7.00 #658 
Venezuela Road Map w..secssesesssssseseeeeseeees 11.00 9.00 #710 PROG otesanssconctteiessscattansseticietosenmah ect 9.00 7.00 #659 
ECUADOR Wariahanea sisisessscascdvessesssetqncusaibivnaassseve 9.00 7.00 #660 
Ecuador Travel Ref. Map Huayhuash Trekking Map (1:80,000) ...... 5.00 4.00 #626 
EE TOCD 000) crercarsicisdnssesconsarecevicananncnee 7.95 6.95 #401 Inca Trail Map (1:25,000) ....ssssesssesssesenne 5.00 4.00 #627 
Quilts Mia witeassscxsvssevarmsrstesrensneveriliseanse 4.00 3.00 #582 Llanganuco/Santa Cruz Trail (1:80,000)...5.00 4.00 #628 
Galapagos Islands (1:500,000) .......ssesee 9.00 8.00 #596 bagi (Auzangate) Trail (1:50,000)..... one sag #629 
: apie MALAY’ LODO “ive cccscesssevacececosccsaneusvaceneuussiges 00 7, #662 
Tomieerbice! Rage (150,000) ae ee 9.00 7.00 #663 
"5 OS ? ES ONE 8.00 6.00 #584 CENTRAL AMERICA 
ce | ee eee 8.00 6.00 #585 Healey’s Central America 156 
CR RRNE ssscccsusvaravcaniannstinaanccsscounbatesbecu 8.00 6.00 #586 (121,800,000) ...-ssvssssseeessssneeeeeeennanseseeeeennans 9.00 7.00 #750 
RII anivosorneisianhscinisaemiaaiisiauel 8.00 6.00 #587 Belize Map (1:350,000) .......-sseceresssssssessees 8.95 7.95 #781 
Resta coe: se ace ss ret i 8.00 6.00 #588 Costa Rica Map (1:500,000) ......ccesseeeeeee 7.95 6.95 #786 
Diita ate Mee As nsssaczasnsessunvearreatconsssia 8.00 6.00 #589 Guatemala/El Salvador Map ........scessseseeee 7.95 6.95 #782 
Ginslic luserial ea ancsnsaettestctincs gareoom ete 8.00 6.00 #590 Honduras Road Map ...cccsssscssesesseeeseseseees 11.00 9,00 #787 
i ZO OOOOUE. ttettisycocsccnccareetatetens x fi 7 
Climbing Guides: (In English, 4 pages) Biexico ($23,000,009) G25 severe 
Mexico Road Atlas'.......ccccscosesesseossceseosese 13295: 12:95 #784 
Cayambe (5,760m; Whymper Route) ....... 3.50 3.00 #594 P 
| anama Map IGM (1:500,000) s 9.95 #797 
Chimborazo (6,310m; Whymper Route) ..3.50 3.00 #591 El Salvador 6.95 5.95 #791 
Cotopaxi (5,897m; Normal Route) .......... 3.50 3.00 #592 AR BO Pa ae” aa g 
Ilinizas ($,266m; Normal Route) -s..ssess- B.SOus00Cn sasose || oesben Peninsula (L-S;OS MSO) omer yee ag S780 
Tungurahua (5,016m; Normal Route) ...... 3.50 3.00 #593 
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NON-MEMBER PRICE / MEMBER PRICE / ITEM # 


For Club and travel information: 
1-607-277-0488 
To place an order: 
1-800-274-0568 
Monday-Friday, 


gam—spim EST 


FAX (for orders or information): 
1-607-277-6122 


24 hours a day, 365 days a year 


| @> Membership @> 


|Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, or 
to your whole family. See page 2 for a partial list of 
lienefite, All membership dues and additional dona- 
tions are fully tax-deductible. 

All members outside the United States (including 
Mexico and Canada) add US $7.00 for postage. 


IRegular ian US$40Q0 Couple ......... US $600 


|Contributing ......$750 Couple 
|Supporting Sits $1500 Couple 
Ce seamaontatwed $7500 Couple 
Afterlife ......... $7,500 Couple 
Subscription ....... $220 Two years 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership discounts 
lor use of Club Services. 


| = Postage and Handling = 


| Domestic Orders 
[Notes Do not include membership fees or tax in total 
to which shipping is applied. 


US $5 & under .. $2.00 
| $5.01 to $15....... $3.50 
| $15.01 to $25.... $4.50 


$75.01 to $100... $8.95 
$100.01 to $150$10.95 
$150.01 to $200$12.95 
$200.01 to $250$14.95 
Over $250 ....... $16.95 


$25.01 to $50.... $6.50 
$50.01 to $75 .... $7.95 


| When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 
| to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd Day or Next 
Day delivery, we charge current UPS distance-based 
| rate, plus $3.00 handling. Call us at 1-800-274-0568 
for 2nd Day and Next Day shipping rates. Allow 7-14 
| days for delivery in the U.S. 
| Foreign Orders 
If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are 
paying by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface 
mail, and we will add the correct amount to your credit 
card, 
| If you want, send your order, and we will advise 
| you of the total cost plus postage charges so you can 
| pay by check. Foreign checks and money orders must 
be in U.S. funds drawn on a bank with a U.S. office. 


=> To help us serve you better 


| Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
| US$10.00 minimum. 


o> The Fine Art of Giving = 
Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free catalog 
to the person of your choice. Simply specify their name, 
| address and the items you want shipped in the “Ship 
| to” section to the right. 


Subtotal 
8% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 
Postage and Handling 
Membership 
Gift Membership 
TOTAL US $ 


Please check the appropriate boxes: 
Q) New Address 

QC) New Member of Subscriber 

Q) Renewing, Membership # 

Q) Don't exchange my name with other organizations 
Name: 

Address: 


City/State/Zip: 


Telephone: ————— 
NOTE: UPS cannot pDELiver To P.O. Boxes 


Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US $15 or more): 


Number: 
Expires: Signature: 
Or call 1-800-274-0568 or FAX 1-607-277-6122 
For New Members: 
Profession/Interests: 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 


South American Explorers Club 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, NY, USA 14850 


SS ee ee, ee ee eo a ee ee ee eel 
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EXTRA! EXTRA! ECUADOR! 


Cz rafts of Ecuador is a iscovering Ecuador and the Galapagos 
stunning book—184 Islands is a pictorial odyssey. Travel with 38 
pages with color photographs top-notch photographers on a journey through 
of Ecuador’s wondrous crafts } Ecuador’s cities, towns, villages, countyside, 
—textiles, weaving, embroi- J " and verdant rainforest. These mag- 
dery, hatmaking, metalwork, =e ' nificent color photo- 
leather-tooling, ceramics, Mm) 5 A A ; graphs capture the 
candle-making, bread dough A a beauty of Andean life, 
ornaments, wood, tagua, pag SNS Var festivals, snow-capped 
bone, and stone carving, : OE 4 / ; volcanoes, and the natu- 
painting, and more. A breath- Cee ral wonders of the Gala- 
taking tour-de-force with historical notes, profiles pagos. Brilliant introduc- 
of artisans, and descriptions of techniques. A steal tion by Loren McIntyre, ace 
at twice the price and worth every sucre. photographer for National 
Geogaphic and the South 

Oversized: 9.5" x 13.” Published in Ecuador by Imprenta Mariscal. American Explorer. 
ist ed, 1994. Hardcover, 184 pp. 

Oversized: 11" x 13.5.” Private distribution. Published by Imprenta 

Mariscal Dinediciones. 1st ed, 1994. Hardcover, 240 pp. 


Order your book now while they last. Are they in short sup- Crafts of Ecuador $60.00 [Members $55.00] Item #190. 
ply? Actually, no. But you won't find these anywhere else. Digcovering Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands $60.00 
Sure, these books cost a bundle, but what doesn’t these days? [Members $55.00] Item #149. 

Compared with a Maserati, a slightly used hacienda, or even 
a small yacht, we're virtually giving these books away free, or 
at least for a pittance. 


SPECIAL: Buy BOTH books for an incredible price $110.00 
[Members $99.00] Item #1888. 


Non-Profit Org. 
U.S. Postage 
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Ithaca, NY 
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